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—Portrait of the Week— 


AT EASTBOURNE, the Liberal Assembly declared 
itself firmly against unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment. At Scarborough, the Labour Party Con- 
ference declared itself shakily for it. 


* 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV SAID that Mr. Hammarskjéld 
ought to have the courage to resign from the 
secretary-generalship of the United Nations: Mr. 
Hammarskjéld pointed out that it was easy to 
resign at the bidding of a great power, and that 
what he needed to find courage for was to stay 
on. Later, Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Khrushchev 
met privately for what the former described as a 
‘long and useful’ and the latter a ‘very produc- 
tive’ discussion of disarmament. Meanwhile, the 
German Federal Government got tough with 
East Germany, breaking off its trade agreement 
and making a new one conditional on the restora- 
tion of normal communications in Berlin 


* 


WHILE THE LABOUR PARTY MET on the Yorkshire 
coast. and the Liberals in Sussex by the sea, the 
convulsions of nature suffered by seaside resorts 
in the West of England and the Isle of Wight 
were floods: Cornwall was cut off from England 
(or, according to Cornishmen, England from 
Cornwall); Exeter was surrounded by flood-water: 
and at Cowes and Newport the damage was ‘the 
worst in memory. In the central massif of France 
floods drowned some and rendered many home- 
less 


* 


NIGERIA BECAME INDEPENDENT. Algeria went on 
fighting for independence. In independent Congo 
epidemics broke out, murders were committed, 
and a curfew was imposed. Two million South 
Africans were invited to say whether they wanted 
the Dominion to become a republic; ten million 
other South Africans were not consulted. Inde- 
pendent Cyprus sent as its representative ‘to 
London an EOKA Cypriot who had been on the 
run from the British: it was understood that the 
British offer of £1,000 for his capture was now 
withdrawn. Cypriots who had collaborated with 
the British were shot dead in the streets of 
Limassol. In Paris, heavy sentences were passed 
on twenty-odd young French people and Alger- 
ans charged with helping the Algerian rebels; 
some signatories to the declaration on the right 
not to fight against the Algerians were charged 
with incitement to desertion, and some were 
debarred from radio and television. There were 
Right-wing demonstrations against papers and 
people regarded as pro-Algerian and anti-war. In 
Laos there were signs of an end to the civil war, 
and of a new coalition government under Prince 


Prince Boun Oum. 


* 


SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON AGREED to meet leaders of 
the railway unions in an attempt to avert the 
national railway strike called for October 17. A 
continuing strike of tallymen caused congestion 
in London docks, and there seemed to be danger 
of a London bus strike. Eighty thousand hosiery 
workers asked for shorter hours, but made no 
offer of longer hose. A lathe-operator at the 
Doncaster works of International Harvesters had 
his pay docked for washing his face as well as 
his hands during the break for washing: next 
morning the management locked the lavatory 
lest the corruption should spread. Members of 
the Bridlington Chamber of Trade objected to 
the derogatory term ‘shop assistant, and asked 
to be called ‘counter public relations officers’ in- 
stead, the term ‘public relations officer’ not, 
apparently, being regarded in Bridlington as 





derogatory. 


Souvanna Phouma, Prince Souphanou Vong and 
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A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE 


reached,’ Harold Wilson told the pre-con- 
ference demonstration at Scarborough, ‘and let 
us base our unity on accepting them.’ Admirable 
sentiments, even if they do come from one of the 
Labour Party’s most accomplished fence-sitters: 
But what’s the use of pretending? Mr. Wilson is 
no innocent; he must realise that his party has 
gone beyond the point where such advice has 
any meaning. 

‘Honest decisions, honestly reached. . . .” Any 
Labour delegate who has been honest with him- 
self has known all along that by’ no stretching 
of interpretations could the party’s official de- 
fence policy and the Cousins motion on defence 
be reconciled (except, of course, on the prin- 
ciple in the Italian legend about the Prince who 
prohibited the consumption of alcoholic liquor: 
the law was duly enacted, together with an 
announcement that wine was not alcoholic). To 
read George Brown’s defence of his decision to 
vote for both motions was to realise just how 
remote politicians can get from reality: not 
from honesty—for Mr. Brown’s article was won- 
derfully honest in its revelation of the bumbling 
confusion of his mind—but from simple common 
sense. 

That Mr. Wedgwood Benn should have been 
similarly deluded is perhaps less surprising; in 
the circumstances, it might have been better if, 
instead of blaming the party’s leadership when 
he resigned from the executive, he had admitted 
that he had made an ass of himself. For if— 
as he has since argued—his aim was to reflect 
the view of-four-fifths of the-party (an accurate 
figure, to judge by the Herald's poll on defence 
policy) that Britain must stay in the Western 
Alliance, even though she renounces the bomb, 
by what extraordinary mental process can he 
have arrived at the notion that the best way to 


T ET us have honest decisions, honestly 


dc so would be to vote for a unilateralist motion 
which, if passed, could only mean committing 
the party to: leaving the alliance? 

As for basing the party’s unity on accepting 
honest decisions, it would be theoretically pos- 
sible for the party to accept the principle that 
every policy agreed at the annual conference 
should be loyally accepted by all members, at 
least until they can get it changed at the next 
conference (there might be practical difficulties 
ii Labour were in office, but in opposition these 
do not arise). The most perfunctory glance at 
the party’s recent record, however, reveals that 
many of the delegates who have been showing 
most anxiety to bind the party tightly to con- 
ference decisions have themselves been thor- 
oughly and vocally disloyal in the past. 
Whenever the party has been committed to any 
course they have disliked, they have simply said 
i‘ is contrary to socialist principles and defied it. 

So long as the unilateralist belief was held 
by only a minority of delegates, this did not 
matter much; but obviously there can be no hope 
of unity in a party which is cut in two on an 
issue of that magnitude. The Right wing may 
reasonably insist that no party which is com- 
mitted to unilateral disarmament can hope to 
attain office; just as it is reasonable for the 
Left to assert that it would prefer Labour to 
remain out of office indefinitely, rather than 
compromise on the bomb. What is nor reason- 
able, and what has so nearly proved destructive 
to the party, is to pretend that there can be any 
real ‘unity’ in a party thus divided; and the best 
hope that can be drawn from the defeat of the 
official policy at Scarborough is that it will com- 
pel the party and its leader to face the fact that 
Labour in its traditional form is no longer a 
movement; it is an anachronism, which must 
change or become extinct. 
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The Arbitration Man 


HE Prime Minister’s speech to the United 

Nations Assembly has been praised, and 
deservedly, on two counts. It was a reasonable 
speech—its general theme unexceptionable, and 
its one concrete proposal, over disarmament, 
worth making—at least in so far as any disarma- 
ment proposal from the West is worth making. 
And the way Mr. Macmillan dealt with his 
heckler was most satisfying. It was foolish of 
Mr. Khrushchev to interrupt, even in the good- 
humoured way he did (by what perverse whim 
did so many reporters of the scene maintain 
that he was angry? It was obvious from the 
film of his interruption.that he was in a jolly 
frame of mind). Mr. K has little experience of 
performing before any assembly that has not 
been thoroughly packed: it was rash of him 
to imagine that he could cope with a politician 
of Mr. Macmillan’s experience, and, with ad- 
mirable aplomb, Mr. Macmillan made him look 
as silly as he deserved. 

Yet, pleasurable though this little victory was, 
it cannot seriously be held that the Prime 
Minister’s speech, or his visit as a whole, has 
been an unqualified success. This is not because, 
to some watchers here at home, Mr. Macmillan 

_ appears to have been a parody of the English 
statesman abroad (notably in that elaborately 
contrived gesture he has adopted, as if he were a 
What's My Line? contender demonstrating his 
mime). We may laugh at his mannerisms here, 
but to many viewers on American television—as 
Richard Rovere hints in his commentary this 
week—there is something rather comforting in 
an Englishman acting as an Englishman is ex- 
pected to act. As Mr. Rovere goes on to say, 
though, the enthusiasm for Mr. Macmillan must 
tu some extent be attributed to the current 
leadership vacuum in America—with the Presi- 
dent no longer making his old impact, and Mr. 
Herter showing all his predecessor’s tactlessness, 
but none of his quality. Mr. Macmillan made 
much less of an impression on that section of the 
Assembly to whom he was really addressing him- 
self: the delegates of the uncommitted nations. 
And the reason is obvious: the delegates knew 
that Mr. Macmillan had not come to New York 
with any idea of fighting the UN’s cause; he 
had come to bring East and West together. 

It is barely credible that the Prime Minister 
should still be able to see himself in this role. 
‘There is a glum, general admission,’ Alistair 
Cooke lamented in the Guardian on Monday, 
‘that Mr. Macmillan’s role of mediator, or 
civilised arbitrator, is defunct.’ But it has never 
been really alive. The only faint possibility was 
that Mr. Khrushchev, in his anxiety to heap 
every possible humiliation on President Eisen- 
hower, would be prepared at least to pretend 
to find Mr. Macmillan wonderful. But there was 
never the slightest chance that he would allow 
Mr. Macmillan to mediate in any real sense of 
the word. 

Yet the Prime Minister seems hypnotised by 
the part. He can still inform a press conference 
—after hearing Mr. K in the Assembly, watch- 


ing his antics in Manhattan and talking to him 


in person—that there is ‘a chance of getting 
back to the mood of six months ago.’ In fact, 
he ‘appears to believe that this is what is hap- 
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pening. But who—except Mr. Macmillan—wants 
to return to that foolish, illusory pre-Paris 
Summit mood? Mr. Khrushchev has now given 
abundant notice that he regards a Summit meet- 
ing simply as a propaganda exercise. If he 
wanted to relax the Cold War, there are a score 
of ways he could do so without having to sit 
around a table talking to Western leaders whose 
views he detests and whose capabilities he de- 
rides. In the circumstances, for Mr. Macmillan 
to cling to the Summit plan is disturbing. 


Anatomy of Partnership 


S we went to press last week an announce- 
Foo was made—so casually that it 
attracted little notice—that the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had agreed to a proposal that 
informal talks should be held between the 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir Evelyn 
Hone, and the leaders of political parties there, 
in order to prepare the ground for a formal 
conference later to decide on Northern Rho- 
desia’s future constitution. 

This is a welcome move and a shrewd one. 
The difficulty had been that the Government 
here agreed some time ago that the constitutional 
talks should not be held until after the Monck- 
ton report and the Federal Review Conference. 
And although his information has been that 
Kenneth Kaunda might not be able to keep the 
nationalist movement in check after the end of 
September, Mr. Macleod knew that any attempt 
to advance the date of formal talks would have 
been interpreted as a stab in the back by the 
Federal Authorities. 

The idea of having informal talks was, con- 
sequently, an inspiration. Whether it will work 
is another matter. Events are moving so fast 
in Africa that even the most well-intentioned of 
moves may prove ‘to have been taken too late; 
and Northern Rhodesia, with Nyasaland on the 
one flank and the Congo on the other, presents 
a particularly delicate problem. 

How delicate can be gauged from T. R. M. 
Creighton’s The Anatomy of Partnership (Faber, 
25s.). Mr. Creighton, whose articles on Central 
African problems will be familiar to Spectator 
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readers, makes an excellent point—and one that 
is not sufficently realised here—that the ‘partner- 
ship’ which the African was promised as the 
price of his acceptance of Federation actually 
represented, for him, a step down. In the old 
days, the Colonial Office always insisted that 
wherever the interests of the African conflicted 
with those of immigrant communities, the in- 
terests of the African must be paramount, 
Even if the idea of partnership had been 
much less of a sham than it has turned out, it 
would still be less alluring than paramountcy. 

Another point which Mr. Creighton makes 
deserves attention: the Africans have been let 
down almost systematically by British wishful 
thinking in the recent past. For example, a sur- 
vey made of the prospects for Federation in 
195] showed—to anybody who took the trouble 
to study it—the extent of the differences between 
policy and practice in the governments of the 
three territories: Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. But 

a team of civil servants, reporting to the 
Government on their study [of the survey] said 
‘the most striking conclusion we. draw from 
our examination of the survey is the degree of 
similarity between policy and practice of the 
three governments, rather than the degree of 
difference.’ 

On the basis of utterly misleading interpreta- 
tions of this kind, Mr. Creighton complains, ‘it 
was decided that Federation was necessary, that 
it could work, and that nothing must be allowed 
to stop it.’ Is there any wonder, then, that the 
Africans remain inflexibly opposed to Federa- 
tion; and that the offer of partnership may 
actually be a reminder of past betrayal? 

Nevertheless Mr. Creighton feels that the 
Government here is still favourably placed for 
action: Mr. Macleod represents to the Africans 
their best chance to escape from settler domina- 
tion; they look to him for a decisive lead, and 
will welcome it if it is given. If it is not given 

. well, nobody reading this admirable survey 
with an open mind is likely to disagree with Mr. 
Creighton’s description of the path which the 
Federal Government is taking-—‘sailing com- 
placently towards self-destruction in rapids more 
precipitous and turbulent than Victoria Falls.’ 


—— 
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The Perfect Squelch 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


F the British have any favours to ask of 

Americans, they had better speak up right now. 
The Treasury is Mr. Macmillan’s if he wishes to 
dismantle it and take it home. Winston Churchill 
in his finest hour was hardly more admired than 
the present Prime Minister—and all because that 
head of government, that persistent summiteer, 
looked up from his manuscript to make it clear 
that he didn’t understand Russian. Americans 
love the perfect squelch and are rather good at 
it, but the national style tends to be raucous, 
wisecracking, backwoodsy—not the sort of thing 
that goes over very well at the United Nations. 
At any rate, there is hardly a newspaper that isn’t 
saying that the free world has at last found a 
leader, and the man in the street in New York 
can often be found doubled up with mirth as 
he describes Thursday’s scene in the General 
Assembly to friends who missed it on television. 

Mr. Macmillan was admirable on Thursday, 
and the free world could certainly use a leader, 
and the whole scene was quite funny; but salva- 
tion is a long way off. The feeling at the UN is 
that Khrushchev has it pretty well within his 
power to wreck the organisation and that a wreck 
is what he probably wants to make of it. It is 
all yery well for world leaders to rally about 
Dag Hammarskjéld, for the small neutrals to 
assert their confidence in the institution of the 
Secretary-General’s office, and for Mr. Ham- 
marskjéld himself to stand firm, but the plain 
fact of the matter is that Mr. Hammarskjéld can 
be brought low without either abolishing his 
office or driving him from it. If the Soviet Union 
mounts an around-the-clock attack on him, if it 
blocks his work at every turn, if it declares him 
persona non grata at all gatherings (as it once 
did Trygve Lie), then it hardly matters whether 
he goes or stays. For all of that, it would hardly 
matter whether the UN had a one-man executive 
branch or a three-man directorate which would 
constitute just another theatre of argument and 
propaganda. No one, though, expects this ‘latter 
proposal to be pushed very hard or very long 
by the Soviets. No one else wants any part of it. 
But Khrushchev and Gromyko may very well 
give in on this and go after Mr. Hammarskjéld 
all the harder. 

Most of the experienced observers here feel 
that this is what will happen. But the price in 
good will among the delegations whose favour 
the Russians have been seeking will be moder- 
ately high, and it is conceivable that they will 
drop the whole thing and save face by getting 
behind some such scheme as the compromise 
proposed by that oddest of statesmen, Kwame 
Nkrumah, who wants to put three men 
—a cold warrior from each camp and a 
neutral—under the Secretary-General, as ‘depu- 
ties.” The scheme is utterly without merit 
except as a way out for Khrushchev and a hand- 
ful of neutrals, led in eminence by Nkrumah, 
who generally are neutral in Khrushchev’s 
favour. 

From at least one American point of view, 
this whole session has been very nearly unen- 
durable. The President’s speech was, to be sure, 


NEW YORK 


one of his better performances. It was firm and 
generous in tone, and it committed the country 
to the UN more deeply than it has ever been 
committed up to now. Liberal internationalists 
of the sort that sometimes has difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between agreeable rhetoric and sound 
policy were delighted with it and were not much 
impressed with the argument that he might have 
identified the United States and the United 
Nations too closely for the good of either. Never- 
theless, it was a fine speech. Nothing else has 
been fine. This Government has made about 
every boner possible. First, the State Department 
gave Fidel Castro a magnificent opportunity to 
become a heroic figure among American Negroes 
and large sections of our citizenry of Latin- 
American origin. Then it issued its ridiculous 
security orders to contain Khrushchev, Janos 
Kadar and Castro on Manhattan Island. Then 
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ii advertised the glories of our free press by 
making editorial suggestions to the effect that 
these publicity-seeking visitors shouldn’t be 
given too- much free publicity. (Happily, our 
press is free—free, anyway, of the State De- 
partment—and it received the advice with hoots 
of contempt.) Finally, American leadership in 
the UN itself has been almost non-existent. To 
some extent, this can be blamed on our own 
political situation—but then we can’t blame any- 
one but ourselves for that. Mr. Wadsworth, our 
most impermanent permanent representative, is 
an able fellow, and Secretary Herter is an 
amiable one, but both are lame ducks, as is the 
President. Senator Kennedy and Mr. Nixon are 
valiantly trying to keep everything that happens 
here out of the campaign, and everyone would 
like to make sure that nothing really does hap- 
pen here so that neither candidate will be 
tempted. In what is billed as the UN’s greatest 
crisis, the American presence is scarcely felt. It 
would be nice if Mr. Macmillan could stay on 
until after election as a kind of American chargé 
d'affaires. 


Treason and Truth 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


T is normal in time of civil war to punish with 
| heavy sentence those who encourage deser- 
tion and give help to the armed enemy of the 
State. To very many Frenchmen it is a matter of 
surprise and indignation that the severe sentences 
of ten years’ imprisonment and five thousand 
pounds fine passed by a military court a week 
ago on those who had avowedly done these 
things, are not accepted by foreign opinion as 
the natural consequence of any system of law 
and therefore not worthy of comment. Desertion 
from the national army, itself in its present form 
the creation of successive French republics, is not 
easy to justify in the eyes of the ordinary French- 
man. Still less is help to an enemy who, whatever 
the wrongs he has suffered and is suffering, 
throws bombs amongst young men and women 
walking in a public square on a Sunday evening. 
But these things only make the more noteworthy 
the statements of such a man as M. Paul Teitgen 
—for fifteen months secretary-general of the 
Prefecture of Algiers, from which post he re- 
signed because he found it impossible to prevent 
the army from carrying out on Algerian prisoners 
tortures such as had been inflicted on him by the 
Gestapo at Nancy during the war. Called as a 
witness by one of the accused in the trial re- 
cently terminated, this distinguished civil servant, 
brother of a former Cabinet Minister, said: ‘I 
do not share all the opinions of the accused, but 
in view of all I know and what I learned in 
Algeria I consider they have excuses.’ He added: 
“Excesses and tortures were the reasons for which 
I left my post. I would wish the same rigour to 
be applied to those who are here and who have 
left the path of reason [i.e., the accused] and to 
those who soil the honour of my country and the 
honour of its army.’ 

The dignity of this statement was in sharp 
contrast with the pretensions and ignorant pro- 
nouncements of the military prosecutors in this 
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and in previous trials. They have strayed into 
history and moral philosophy without a suspi- 
cion of their inadequacy and their statements 
have no doubt been taken by many newspaper 
readers as indisputable fact or principle. The 
military justice of France has received an ever- 
widening field of activity as a result of the 
Algerian war at the expense of civilians; all 
offences that can be construed as directed against 
the army, are now tried by military courts. It has, 
on the other hand, entirely failed to do its essen- 
tial job, that of punishing offences by members 
of the army, as M. Teitgen pointed out. It has, 
on the contrary, stood between the authors of 
war crimes and their just reward. It even allowed 
itself to be used as a screen to permit the escape 
while the trial was in progress of Kovacs, the 
Right-wing political conspirator who attempted 
to murder General Salan when commander-in- 
chief in Algiers and not yet the hero of the 
Right. 

It is, after all, this failure of French military 
justice to carry out its first and most elementary 
duty, that has produced the present situation in 
which some of the opponents of the Algerian 
war have plunged into acts of a kind that all 
codes punish heavily and has led more than a 
hundred and eighty ‘intellectuals—writers, uni- 
versity dons, artists, actors and publishers—to 
sign a statement which concludes: “We respect 
and consider justified the refusal to take arms 
against the Algerian people. We respect and 
consider justified the conduct of Frenchmen who 
esteem it their duty to bring help and protection 
to the Algerians oppressed in the name of the 
French people. The cause of the Algerian people, 
contributing decisively as it does to the ruin of 
the colonial system, is the cause of all free men.’ 
This statement goes farther than any of the Left- 


~wing political press has done in that it approves 


explicitly desertion and help to the enemy. Yet 
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when the Government has denied employment 
of any kind on the radio or television to signa- 
tories, their colleagues, who do not share these 
opinions, have been prompt to strike in defence 
of the right to work, whatever one’s opinions, as 
affirmed in the constitution of the Fifth Republic 
no less than in that of the Fourth. The Govern- 
ment, in other words, is going to have difficulty 
in drawing the line between permissible criticism 
and treason as it had hoped to do. The tolerance 
claimed and so often enjoyed by the army during 
recent years is making it impossible to restore the 
old landmarks. 


It is not entirely the army’s fault. At least the 
last two parliaments of the Fourth Republic, but 
especially the last, and most of its governments 
failed flagrantly in their duty to control the 
army’s activities. The last parliament in particu- 
lar, which authorised the use of conscripts in 
Algeria, had an evident duty to see to it that 
conscripts did not receive orders to torture or 
to shoot prisoners, It seemed unaware of this. 
As compared with the weak-kneed laxity of that 
regime, the efforts of the present President to 
repress abuses have been meritorious, though 
apparently effective only within narrow limits 
because of his refusal of all public action against 
the offenders. 


As they go to their long gaol sentences the 
condemned men and women of last Saturday 
have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
at least stirred up the issue of the Algerian war 
as no one has done before. Whether they have 
done this in the most judicious way or placed 
the point of conflict in the manner most advan- 
tageous for their cause is another matter. The 
Right is now busy smearing all the opposition 
with the charge of encouragement to desertion 
and help to the enemy. The tactics are easy, for 
all opponents of the war, however much they 
disapprove the doctrine of those convicted or of 
the manifesto, cannot but share M. Paul Teitgen’s 
view that they stand excused by the acts that 
have been tolerated by the army, parliament, 
governments and a large part of the press. They 
cannot simply back out and say: ‘These men 
and women committed treason and deserved ten 
years in gaol.’ They must maintain the heavy 
responsibility of the very authority that pro- 
nounced the sentences of Saturday and is now 
preparing to prosecute the signatories of the 
manifesto. But they must also recognise the re- 
sponsibility of the sovereign parliaments of the 
Fourth Republic and the improbability that the 
present parliament would do better if it had the 
power to act. 


A parliamentary session is opening in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and doubt. The Gov- 
ernment’s great military programme will be laid 
before a sceptical but probably submissive 
House. The Assembly will be expected to vote 
dutifully the budget and a much-needed measure 
for the reorganisation of the Paris area. It will 
have difficulty in discussing the matters which 
concern the country’s future most nearly and if 
it does will not be able to do so with the one 
man who can take a decision in either foreign 
policy or Algerian affairs. Can even he now take 
the decisions involving movement and battle on 
the home front that would be necessary to 
achieve results? 





A Trip to Scarborough 
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After the Bombardment 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Even in such a G6tterddim- 
merung as we have witnessed 
this week there have been inter- 
vals of comic relief amid the 
oceans of high drama, deep 
tragedy and throbbing passion, 
when the passing-bell for a 
moment fell silent and the cap 
and bells could be heard. It 
would have moved an Easter 
Island statue to laughter, for instance, to see 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn, his fair hair giving off 
St. Elmo’s Fire, striding round the _ ever- 
diminishing circle of those who were willing to 
listen to him, telling them that the Labour Party 
was in danger—a fact which it is to be presumed 
had hitherto escaped their notice. Mr. Gaitskell, 
it is said, was closeted with him for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, and hopes that the 
Leader might have strangled him and stuffed his 
corpse into a dumb-waiter ran high on all sides: 
alas, he reappeared unharmed—apart from a 
flush on his cheek—speaking shrilly of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s inflexibility. He went straight to Mr. 
Cousins; but Mr. Cousins, for all his faults, 
knows what to do in that sort of situation, and 
shortly afterwards Mr. Benn was seen to recoil 
into the middle of the carpet as though he had 
been struck down with peritonitis. ‘Do you know 
what he called me?’ he gasped incredulously; 
‘he called me a peace emissary from the Hamp- 
stead Set!’ 


But there were not many such moments. The 
simple truth is that what happened at Scar- 
borough this week was not funny. For one thing, 
too much of it tasted foul in the mouth: he 
would be an easily amused man, for instance,, 
who found Canon Collins funny any longer. The 
spectacle of the Precentor of St. Paul’s, a man 
who sweats Christian charity as a stone sweats 
blood, leading a parade through Scarborough 
which ended up outside the headquarters hotel 
chanting that well-known passage from the 
Sermon on the Mount, ‘Gaitskell Must Go,’ must 
have turned the stomachs of others besides those 
who prefer a rather less secular Christianity than 
the kind the Canon peddles. 


But for another, and more general, thing, what 
has happened is not funny, because it means 
that the Labour Party has come within inches of 
ceasing, perhaps for a generation, perhaps for 
ever, to be an effective force in the political 
life of this country. And this is not funny, because 
it means that the want of such a party, which 
was rarely greater, may remain as long unfilled. 
It is not only the commanding heights of the 
economy that will remain unscaled while no 
effective radical challenge to the Tories is made: 
the foothills will remain untouched, too. 





The sensational closeness of the voting on uni- 
lateralism means that this can still be avoided, 
that a real radical challenge can be created out 
of the sound core of the Labour Party, if neces- 


sary allied with the Liberals. Even this, of course, 
will take years. 


Which is not to say that it is impossible. 
And—before the dramatic events of Wednesday 
—there were already at Scarborough burrowers 
at work trying to head off the danger of sense 
breaking in. I argued last week that Mr. 
Grimond’s present policy is an unambiguous call 
to such members of the Labour Party as will 
follow Mr. Gaitskell to unite with the Liberals 
to present the country with a radical alternative 
to Conservatism. At Eastbourne, Mr. Grimond 
went so far as to change the peroration of his 
final speech to the Liberal Conference; instead 
of ending with the appeal to his followers to go 
out and win over the 6 per cent. of Tory and 
Labour voters who would suffice to make the 
Liberals the second party (which is the way in 
which the advance copies of his speech had 
ended), he called as he sat down for ‘a real 
progressive party of the Left.’ 


But if some kind of an alliance between a 
Leftless Labour Party and the Liberals were 
to be the pattern that emerges after Scar- 
borough, it would hardly suit the book of those 
who went there with the sole intention of over- 
throwing Mr. Gaitskell and not at all that of 
those who saw themselves as inheriting the 
leadership of the party when he had been. So 
Mr. Harold Wilson was quick, even before the 
conference opened, to maximise his chances. He 
told a pre-conference demonstration that nobody 
should tolerate the siren voices which had been 
urging that what was needed was to engineer a 
split, expel the Left and come to terms with the 
Liberals. And during that same speech Mr. Wil- 
son began to talk very blandly about accepting 
majority decisions when they had been made. 
Fearing, no doubt, that this might still be am- 
biguous and lead people to suppose that he 
would stand by his leader when the chips were 
down, he underlined the same point in his speech 
in Tuesday's debate on ‘Labour in the Sixties.’ 


Then, on Wednesday, when Mr. Sam Watson 
concluded his massive and sombre case for the 
leadership’s policy of collective defence based 
on the nuclear deterrent, and up on the platform 
even Mr. Driberg, who opposes this policy, 
clapped in recognition of a brave, fine speech, 
Mr. Wilson, who the night before had been in- 
sisting that he had worked tirelessly for the 
leadership’s defence policy, carefully refrained 
from demonstrating his support of it visibly and 
for the record, even by a token handclap; and 
when Mr. Gaitskell, at the end of that debate, 
was given his gigantic ovation, Mr. Wilson ap- 
plauded perfunctorily for a couple of seconds 
and then sat aloof while the demonstration rolled 
cheering on. At the crucial meeting held just 
before the conference opened to decide the 
executive’s attitude to the various motions, the 
little fellow voted against Mr. Gaitskell to pro- 
duce a single-vote majority by which the execu- 
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tive was compelled to accept the resolution 
declaring the conference the ‘final authority’ 
over policy. 

‘I am afraid,’ said one who has been close 
to Mr. Gaitskell throughout the crisis, ‘that 
we must be prepared for Mr. Wilson to behave 
very badly when the vote is over.’ There could 
have been little reason, on the part of those who 
have followed his career, to expect anything else 
even before. But while Mr. Wilson may not be 
compelled by loyalty to stand as firm as he is 
capable of doing, he may—for he is no fool— 
be warned by events to do so. He would be 
very unwise to underestimate the enormous 
heartening that the Parliamentary Party took 
from the close vote and the strength it gives 
them to fight back. The movement to depose 
Mr. Gaitskell was already beginning to retreat 
by tea-time on Wednesday, and though it may 
yet succeed, it is now far more likely that he 
will, if he is bloody, bold and resolute, manage 
—even if it takes him until next year’s conference 
—to reimpose his will on his party, trim it at 
the edges (and the reimposition means nothing 
without that), and carry on. In which case, the 
Parliamentary Party, in the mood in which it 
will be when Parliament reassembles and after 
the tremendous hammer-blow speech in which 
Mr. George Brown during the defence debate 
climbed off the fence and went right down the 
line for the leadership, may also send Mr. Wilson 
packing when the election for deputy leader is 
held. So Mr. Wilson may end up as neither king 
nor prince; it is enough to make a lifelong 
agnostic fall to his knees before the mocking 
wisdom of Providence. 


And always, if the party should split badly for 
Mr. Gaitskell, there is the other alternative wait- 
ing. A stormy night at Eastbourne, on the eve of 
the Liberal Conference, preceded a day of un- 
speakably glorious Indian summer. Stretching 
a point, you might say the same of the Liberals. 
They may not be moving mountains yet, but they 
are moving molehills with impressive speed and 
dispatch. The lessons of Torquay had been 
learned: I could not go ten paces in any direction 
without a delegate stopping me to ask if I did not 
think that the Eastbourne Conference was not 
going better than the shambles that their previous 
conference had been. Much criticism is to be 
heard of the Standing Committee which virtually 
runs the Liberal Party now; but the fact remains 
that it has stamped upon the party a pattern of 
sense, orderliness, vigour, unity and practicality 
that it has not had before. And the chair, put 
each day into a different pair of firm and capable 
hands, backed up the four Butchers of Victoria 
Street with a ruthlessness that would have made 
Arthur Deakin faint. 


Typical of the conference control was the 
Liberals’ own nuclear-disarmament debate: Mr. 
Donald Wade was put up, with a sensible, 
moderate and scrupulously courteous speech. He 
delivered it slowly and coolly, and the tempefa- 
ture as he did so tangibly fell. When Colonel 
Lort-Phillips took the rostrum to swing the 
Liberals into the same futile dead-end as the 
Labour Party was about to enter, his chances 
looked thin. By the time he finished a speech 
sadly lacking in the fire and point we expected 
from him, they had almost vanished. And to 


make certainty doubly, cruelly, certain, the 
Executive a few speeches later put up Mr. 
Jeremy Thorpe to steamroller the Lort-Phillips 
men into oblivion with a speech of mercilessly 
brilliant polemical effectiveness, and Colonel 
Lort-Phillips went down 78-607. 

It was not only the platform that had its 
eyes on the future: for the first time, it was 
the delegates, too. At this moment, it was 
essential that the Liberals appear sensible, 
practical, radical people. And that, by and large, 
was what happened. Of course, the cruel gap 
between their few men of stature and the 
youngsters who are coming along as fast as the 
years will let them is still apparent. Of course, 
too, men like Mr. Byers, Mr. Mark Bonham 
Carter, Mr. Grimond himself stand out terrify- 
ingly far above the ruck of their followers. And, 
of course, they have pitifully little to offer in 
any bargain they may try to strike with a 
Labour Party that must take huge risks to strike 
any at all. 

But Eastbourne suggested, however faintly, 
that it might be done and Scarborough suggests, 
however confusedly, that sooner or later it must 
be. Even if enough votes can be swung back 
behind Mr. Gaitskell by next year’s conference 
to endorse the policy which he said unequivo- 
cally he would go on propounding as long as 
the Parliamentary Party backed him, the Labour 
Party cannot live with one of its limbs gone 
cannibal and gnawing at its body. The hatred 
and venom; the proudly expressed intentions of 
treachery; the leading figures who did not even 
bother, in the lounge of the Headquarters hotel, 
to lower their voices as they told me that ‘Hugh 
must go,’ and that ‘Gaitskell is the only barrier 
to the unity of the Party’; the maniac glee of the 
Left when it thought it had Mr. Gaitskell on the 
run; the figure of Mr. Cousins deaf and blind 
with self-esteem, striding about with a distant, 
unreachable smile on his face, and the air of a 
pigmy Samson about to pull down the temple 
on the heads of men better than himself; the 
repeated refusal of the leading figures of the 
Left to say privately or publicly what they 
wanted to do when they had smashed their 
party’s leader, insisting that that noble aim was 
an end in itself; minor moments of horror amid 
the major ones, as when Mr. Arthur Woodburn 
was shouted down when he tried, gently and 
good-humouredly, to defend the value of univer- 
sity education; the total inability disNayed by 
almost everybody at the conference to realise 
the plight in which the party stood, even apart 
from the split on defence; the bored and lacka- 
daisical air with which attacks on the Govern- 
ment were greeted by men who were interested 
only in attacking one another; the agonising re- 
appraisal going on amongst many of the younger 
and more modern delegates—MPs and others— 
as to whether it was worth continuing at all in 
active work for a Labour Party that could behave 
like this; all these signs mounted fo a clear and 
unequivocal warning to Mr. Gaitskell that, if he 
can hold the bulk of his party with him, he must 
do it only on terms that enable him to destroy the 
fundamentalists and go forward into the twen- 
tieth century. 

Still, these reflections were overshadowed, when 
the long day dawned, by darker ones. On Tues- 
day night the AEU went into caucus to decide 


Sil 


whether it would repeat its manceuvre of the 
TUC Congress and vote both ways. On and on 
rolled their debate, as the rest of the town waited 
the news and the Mayor’s Dance almost died 
out for lack of those who would leave their 
listening posts to trip the light fantastic. At last, 
caucus broke up and the news came through. 
The AEU would vote for its own resolution, for 
Mr. Cousins’s in effect identically unilateralist 
motion, and against the executive’s NATO line. 
Rien ne va plus. 

Came the dawn (only an hour or two, I may 
say, after we had gone to bed). The hall—suffo- 
cating, oven-hot and filthy at the best of times— 
was unbearably full and tense. The visitors’ gal- 
leries had been packed by Communists and Cam- 
paigners; Mr. Gaitskell was given a rousing 
reception by the floor—a farewell cheer by men 
who thought he was finished, and were to learn 
better before the day was done; the lines were 
drawn; and battle commenced. 

Mr. Sam Watson is by no means an intellectual 
giant; and although he is a vigorous and quite 
lucid speaker, he is no orator. But when he sat 
down, after half an hour commending the execu- 
tive’s policy to a conference which he said him- 
self had already made up its mind to reject it, 
there could be no more doubt about the nature 
of the challenge made to the Labour Party’s 
leadership, and no more doubt about the leader- 
ship’s counter-challenge to its opponents. Mr. 
Cousins’s own speech was broken and incoherent, 
feeble and vague, and caused dismay to 
his supporters and a momentary heartening to 
the leadership’s defenders. The pathetic wheel- 
horse put up by the AEU to move their resolu- 
tion, after Mr. Carron (who would normally, 
of course, have moved such a motion himself) 
had refused to do so on the grounds of con- 
science, was even worse; and so far, if the voting 
had been susceptible of change by the speaking, 
the platform would have been winning hands 
down. 

The balance, as the long day wore on, moved 
ever more strongly to the side of those who were 
trying to keep the Labour Party in the hands 
of men who alone could save it. Indeed, the 
only effective speech from the opposition during 
the early period of the morning came from Mr. 
John Horner, who used to sit in the Communist 
corner and has for years now been regularly 
deputed to pull out the plums of the unilateralists. 

On the whole, the platform had a big credit 
balance of good speeches. Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, 
much moved and much moving, very near tears 
as he left the rostrum; Mr. Tom Williamson, 
catcalled and abused as he carried the fight, for 
the first time, into the opposite camp, telling 
them a few unpalatable truths about the extent 
to which the policy they were proposing would 
lose Labour and trade-union support; Mr. John 
Hynd, who reminded those who were attacking 
the West Germans in terms that would have 
been extravagant coming from Herr Ulbricht 
that they might do worse than think about the 
former Nazis in the Eastern half of Germany; 
Mr. John Webber, as always, brief, dry and 
straight to the point. 

The last speech before lunch came from Mr. 
Michael Foot, greeted with a huge yell of sup- 
port from those, some of whom seriously think 
of him as a possible leader of the Labour Party. 
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Mr. Foot is almost the only one of the leaders 
of the anti-Gaitskell campaign who is personally 
likeable; and he makes up for a good few of 
his unsavoury associates. His brilliant, impas- 
sioned oratory set the conference afire for the 
first time in the day; and left me once again 
to reflect how utterly impossible it is for those 
of us who know him to refuse admiration and 
love for this man’s personality. And, of course, 
how equally impossible it is for us to refuse dis- 
agreement for the fabulously idiotic views that 
he holds on almost every political question he 
has ever considered in his life. 


After lunch, the fire was down. As the after- 
noon shadows stretched themselves there were 
few speeches to excite deep feelings, though 
late in the long, weary day, came Jim. Mr. 
Griffiths has stood like a rock with his leader 
throughout the crisis, proudly proclaiming his 
loyalty whilst others with more cause to be grate- 
ful to Mr. Gaitskell were double-edging their 
words. His loyalty did not fail him now. 


And then, Hugh Gaitskell. He is no Bevan 
when it comes to public speaking; but this was 
surely one of the finest orations he will ever 
give. He mingled emotion with reason; he did 
not budge; he did not equivocate; he did not 
retreat a single inch; and when he thought Com- 
munists were Communists he said so, and when 
he thought hypocrites were hypocrites he said 
that, too. He stood there, a good, brave man, 
doing good bravely, and he fully deserved the 
ovation, the chorus and the cheers he got at the 
end. He fully deserved, too, the total of votes 
—far, far higher than anybody could possibly 
have expected—that he got when the heads were 
counted. 


The leadership is cautious, as befits men‘in so 
dangerous a situation. But many of the Left are 
clearly unhappy at their failure to gain the over- 
whelming victory many of them were confidently 
expecting. And Mr. Cousins in particular whose 
motion scraped through by 40,000 votes out of 
six and a half million, by far the smallest 
majority of all, suffers a sharp and long-overdue 
rebuff. I looked in at the Tribune meeting a few 
hours after the defence debate, expecting a 
triumphant victory celebration. Instead, I found 
men subdued and uncertain, and an audience far 
less enthusiastic than at any of these rallies I 
have seen. It was typical of the atmosphere that 
Mr. Foot, winding up the meeting, should begin 
with a long and painfully unconvincing exposi- 
tion of the victory that Socialism had achieved, 
not on Wednesday over the Bomb, but on Tues- 
day over the Revisionists. Then he went through 
the motions of claiming the unilateralist vote as 
victory as had Mr. Mikardo, who also added an 
uneasy warning against ‘shabby procedural 
wangles.’ But somehow, the fire was burning low. 


Their victory, in fact, is hollow, and by all the 
signs they know it. And now that the struggle 
is carried to another arena, where judgment and 
loyalty are in greater supply, there is even the 
possibility that what they may have got out of 
this day’s work will prove by next year to have 
been the foundation stone of total defeat. For 
the leadership, which woke up on Wednesday 
morning as men who do not expect tp see the 
sun go down, the Scarborough Conference of 
1960 could have been a deal great worse. 
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West Side Story 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


Get cool boy! Got a rocket in your pocket, 
Keep coolly cool boy! Don’t get hot, 

*Cause man, you got some high times ahead, 
Take it slow and, Daddy-o, 

You can live it up and die in bed.* 


R. HAROLD MACMILLAN’s personal render- 
Mine of West Side Story at the United 
Nations has now taken its place in the newspaper 
files. It was, by any standards, an impeccable 
performance; but unfortunately its achievement 
did not match the polish of its performance. The 
Prime Minister has shown again that he has 
learnt little from the events that have stemmed 
from his lamentable mission to Moscow last 
year and culminated in his humiliating role in 
Paris this May. 

Mr. Macmillan’s speech, stripped of its care- 
fully groomed theatrical trimmings, amounted, 
first, to a wild defence of the British colonial 
record and to an equally wild questioning of 
the Communist refusal to permit free elections 
in Germany. He then went on to interpret the 
Cold War in terms of mutual suspicions and 
fears. He concluded with specific proposals to 
refer the disarmament problem to a committee 
of experts, in the hope of an advance similar 
to that in the nuclear-test negotiations. With this 
last proposal, I do not quarrel. If it facilitates 
progress, it should be supported. My criticism 
is directed to Mr. Macmillan’s continual failure 
tc perceive the basic reason for the East-West 
conflict—the two quite different interpretations 
that are being placed on the term ‘competitive 
co-existence’ by the Western and Communist 
blocs. Whereas Mr. Khrushchev regards ‘com- 
petitive co-existence’ as the continuation of the 
struggle for world domination by all means that 
are short of war, we persist hopefully in seeking 
a live-and-let-live agreement. And it is from 
this difference in connotations that Mr. Mac- 
millan’s persistent mistakes in international 
affairs spring. He believes—as the corollary to 
his belief in the possibility of a genuine agree- 
ment to co-exist with the Communist world—that 
it is really mutual fear that is creating the gulf; 
and that because we are afraid of Russian ex- 
pansionism, it is logical to assume that Mr. 
Khrushchev is likewise afraid of the West. 

Of course, it would be much simpler if this 
were the case. Indeed, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
who placed the same interpretations on Hitler’s 
aggressive policies at the time of Munich, might 
have been able to justify his betrayal of Czecho- 
slovakia if it had been only fear that had been 
Hitler’s driving force. But it was not. Hitler 
really believed in world domination—and thus 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was founded upon a 
wrong analysis. As with Mr. Chamberlain, so 
it is with Mr. Macmillan. Whereas the parallels 
between Nazi Germany and Communist Russia 
do not extend all the way—for instance, in 
Hitler’s case it was personal megalomania that 
drove him on and in Mr. Khrushchev’s it is 
the practical application of an evangelical dogma 
—the basic criticisms of both Mr. Chamberlain’s 
and Mr. Macmillan’s policies retnain the same 


because their ideas are founded on the same con- 
cept of the other man’s attitude. 

What, then, should Mr. Macmillan have done 
in New York? First, he should have set out to 
define the central problem, what both sides mean 
by ‘competitive co-existence.’ Only when this is 
done can the West hope to make progress with 
its case. This particular General Assembly was 
his great opportunity. For the first time the UN 
gathering had been turned into a world platform 
attended in great numbers by the heads of un- 
committed nations. He had also prepared for 
him a great American audience, acutely aware 
of the failure of Mr. Eisenhower’s foreign policy 
and eager to accept new leadership. 


Secondly, Mr. Macmillan should have been 
very much tougher in his criticisms of Soviet 
policy in Eastern Europe. He had at hand some 
of the blackest stories of repression in recorded 
history. He should have exploited it in such a 
fashion that no leader of an uncommitted nation 
attending the General Assembly would have been 
left in doubt as to the fate of himself and his 
country if he flirted too far with the Com- 
munist bloc. It is true that what little Mr. Mac- 
millan did say evoked Mr. Khrushchev’s public 
anger, but we should not be under illusions about 
Mr. Khrushchev’s performances. As in Paris, his 
outbursts in New York are calculated. His 
record of containing himself, when he had to, 
whilst Stalin was alive is clear and it should be 
noted. To imagine that his table-thumping is 
wild and uncontrolled is to wunderrate the 
capacity of this wily and resourceful character 
who is currently one of the shrewdest public- 
relations operators in the world. 

Thirdly, Mr. Macmillan should have ad- 
vanced much more imaginative and practical 
proposals to deal with the vast gap of education 
and technology in Africa and Latin America. 
As it was, his leadership on Africa was leaden 
and defeatist. Undoubtedly Mr. Macmillan’s 
speech evoked a response in that specific setting 
at the United Nations. But its response would 
have been world-wide if he had gone a little 
farther. At one stage he came near to this border- 
line between performance and vision, when he 
asked, “Where are the representatives of these 
former British [colonial] territories? Here they 
are, sitting in our midst, in this very hall.’ If 
only he could have demonstrated then that he 
could also see their multitudinous problems 
through their own eyes; and the apparently 
never-ending struggle that they face in their pain- 
ful attempts to raise the appalling standards of 
their peoples. For inspiration Mr. Macmillan 
might have turned to the new scheme announced 
last July by Mr. Iain Macleod, in which the 
British Government assumes responsibility for 





* With acknowledgments to Stephen Sondheim. 
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the pensions and certain bonus payments for 
former colonial servants who wish to remain in 
the service of newly independent countries. The 
great advantage of Mr. Macleod’s imaginative 
plan is that the new countries at once become 
the employers, paying the former colonial 
Officers’ basic salaries, and feel the confidence 
of their new position accordingly; but that 
Britain continues to safeguard the individual’s 
long-term interests and to pay the special in- 
ducement allowances that attract men to go 
Overseas to arduous jobs. 

Such a scheme, backed by the United 
Nations, publicised like the Marshall Plan, 
could help to speed the whole course of Afro- 
Asian and Latin American development. It could 
revolutionise the knowledge-vacuum that exists 
in so many countries. It is only to be regretted 
that the Prime Minister lacked the imagination 
to put it forward. 
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When Mr. Macmillan stepped down from the 
rostrum of the UN he received applause from 
a gathering where the stature of the institution 
of the United -Nations is growing quickly, be- 
cause his performance was admired and re- 
spected. But he should remember that applause 
is always perfunctory, unless it is accompanied 
by ideas. And it was the new ideas that the 
Prime Minister lacked last week. He should turn 
back to re-examine his original statement of 
foreign-policy aims, as expressed in the theatre 
version of West Side Story. In particular, Mr. 
Macmillan should address himself to the reasons 
for the sad and sudden demise of the gentleman 
who sang ‘Get cool boy’—he failed because his 
impeccably rendered exhortations were based 
upon a wrong analysis of the differences between 
the ‘Jets’ and the ‘Sharks’ in New York and 
because he was able to view the world only 
through his own eyes. 


War in the 1970s? 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE argument about the dangers of war— 

concerning itself, as it does, with traditional 
pacifist theses, or with the state of things as it 
is at the moment—seems to me commonly mis- 
stated. 


We are told that Mr. Khrushchev has definitely 
adopted a policy of peaceful co-existence, and 
that indeed the main danger comes from the 
Chinese, whom he may have difficulty in restrain- 
ing. There seems little doubt that this is so. But 
we are also warned by the knowledgeable that 
by peaceful co-existence he has never pretended 
to mean an acceptance of a state in which Com- 
munist and non-Communist powers live per- 
manently side by side in amity. He means a 
condition of economic competition in which he 
is confident that the Communists will be soon 
victorious. He does not wish to destroy by 
violence the assets of the non-Communist world 
which, he is convinced, are before long destined 
to become the assets of the Communist world, 
and he does not want war because, as things now 
are, war, even if the Communists were victorious 
—as well they might be—would mean immense, 
if not total, destruction for both sides. On the 
other hand there is not the smallest evidence that 
he has any moral objection to war, were it worth 
his while, or has in any way become a convert 
to the pacifist creed. It is simply that for the 
moment war is not worth his while. 

But what will be the position in ten years’ 
time? It may be, of course, that we shall by then 
have a genuine disarmament agreement. It may 
be that there will be an effective world authority, 
genuinely accepted by both Russia and America 
and even China. It may be that strange defensive 
devices which bend back nuclear missiles to their 
place of dispatch will have been invented and 
that the defence will be more powerful than the 
attack. But it appears more probable that none 
of these things will have happened; rather, con- 
quest of space will have given the aggressor the 
power to launch an annihilating attack at any 
moment he wishes on any spot on the globe— 
that it will be possible to put both land and 
submarine bases out of action simultaneously. 


If so, the arguments of deterrence will have 
lost all meaning. The aggressor may be deterred 
by the fear that a change of wind or a wind of 
change will blow back the fall-out over his own 
territory, as in On the Beach, involving him in 
the general destruction. But he will no longer be 
deterred by fear of retaliation, for there will be 
no retaliation. The possession of nuclear weapons 
will be a danger rather than a protection. You 
will be more likely to be attacked if your enemy 
fears that if he does not attack you you may 
attack him. 


Now suppose the weapons develop in this way: 
Suppose also, as we are entitled to suppose, that 
the non-Communist world proves itself more 
capable of solving its economic problems than 
the Communists today think likely. May not Mr. 
Khrushchev or his successor think that he can no 
longer win without violence, but can win by 
violence if he strikes suddenly? Or may not the 
Americans think that the Russians are likely to 
attack them, and therefore feel that it is essential 
that they get their blow in first? Or may not the 
Chinese feel that they cannot afford to let slip 
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their opportunity? Would it not be foolish to feel 
much confidence that catastrophe could for long 
be avoided in such an atmosphere? 

What, then, can be done? Of the British 
defence policies that of the Government hardly 
pretends to make sense. The official policy of 
the Socialists—to abandon the independent 
nuclear deterrent and to concentrate on fire- 
extinguishing conventional weapons—is the most 
sensible policy, but there seems little prospect 
that even the Socialist Party will adopt it in any 
coherent form. Yet the plain truth is that it does 
not enormously matter what is the British defence 
policy. The notion that a gesture of British 
unilateral disarmament will so edify the Russians 
and the Americans that they will at once be 
moved to disarmament by the example is clearly 
ridiculous—a kind of absurd imperialistic paci- 
fism a@ rebours. The controversy whether we 
should allow American bombers to use British 
bases is not of the first moment as the Americans 
will, in a few years, have their missiles in sub- 
marine bases anyway. The notion that if we 
should declare ourselves neutral we could survive 
in a Russo-American war is not plausible. 


* 


The truths are surely that the weapons of war 
are now such that the world must either be one 
or perish; and Colonel Lort-Phillips has written a 
pamphlet entitled Towards Sanity* in which he 
eloquently and convincingly describes the hor- 
rors and insanity of nuclear war, demands uni- 
lateral British nuclear disarmament, argues that 
the day of independent national sovereignty is 
past and condemns the disloyalty to the UN of 
the British Government at the time of Suez. With 
all that he says on these topics one can but whole- 
heartedly agree. He then goes on to assert that 
our only hope of security !ies in the establishment 
of a World Authority, and that our defence 
policy should concentrate on the provision of 
efficient conventional forces for the service of that 
Authority—of support for the existing world 
political organisation—the United Nations. With 
these conclusions again I have no quarrel. 

But the defect in his pamphlet is, I feel, that 
he does not tell us how to bridge the ‘great gap 
that yawns between us and this final security. The 


* Radical Publications, 2s. 6d 
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condition of an effective world government is a 
general agreement among the peoples of the 
world as to what sort of government they want. 
At present there is no such agreement. The Com- 
munist powers were willing to use the UN so 
long as they saw it as a forum in which they 
could win the support of the neutrals and thus 
build up for themselves a majority against the 
West. It looks all too likely that, finding that the 
neutrals will not blindly support them, they will 
now turn against the UN 2nd that thus we shall 
be farther off from world unity than ever. Let us 
hope that it will not prove to be so, that Mr. 
Khrushchev will be wise enough to understand 
the dangers and to be moderate. But the pros- 
pects are not very bright. 

At the most optimistic there is an interval to be 
filled before the establishment of an effective 
world government. What should be our policy 
during that interval? Colonel I ort-Phillips would 
have us leave NATO, but it is hard to see what 
good that would do. Membership of NATO is in 
no way incompatible with membership of the 
UN. The time may, of course, come—must in- 
deed come if effective world government is to be 
established—when all regional pacts will be abol- 
ished and all military policy vested in the world 
authority. But to transfer the power from a 
regional pact to a reality is one thing. To abandon 
it in favour of a pious hope is another. 

We have no obligation under NATO to main- 
tain an independent nuclear deterrent, and I am 
against our maintenance of it. I agree with Colonel 
Lort-Phillips that to talk about NATO control 
of the nuclear deterrent is eyewash. Whatever 
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elaborate constitutions may be drawn up, the de- 
cision to use it, if it must be taken within five 
minutes, must be taken by one man. It is incon- 
ceivable that the Americans wil! allow that one 
man to be other than an Amet:can. But by aban- 
doning NATO we should not cause the Americans 
to abandon their nuclear weapons—rather the 
reverse. All that we should do by breaking our 
commitments would be to destroy such power as 
we have to influence American policy and to add 
our voices to such American voices as that of 
Mr. Murray, late of the Atomi: Energy Commis- 
sion, who are trying to persuade the Americans 
of the folly of reliance on the megaton bomb. By 
advertising the divisions of the West we would 
certainly encourage the Russians and the Chinese 
to be more intransigent. 

The world can be saved only if dwellers on the 
one side of the Iron Curtain car be persuaded no 
longer to think of dwellers on the other side as 
less than human; and the time for that persuasion 
is desperately short. It is fortunate that, through 
whatever historical accidents, there are important 
neutral powers uncommitted to either of the great 
groups and doubly fortunate that among such 
powers white Europeans, such as the Swedes and 
the Irish, are to be found. The world owes much 
to them, and may come to owe much more before 
the end. They will have important tasks to per- 
form as mediators and holders of the ring. But I 
do not think that such tasks can be effectively 
performed by a committed power which broke its 
commitments. We have committed ourselves to 
NATO, and our task will be shaping the policies 
of NATO to sanity. 


The Monument 


By SIMON RAVEN 


| ewe one summer I had to take my platoon 
of anti-tank gunners to fire a week’s course 
on the ranges at Hohne, some fifty miles beyond 
Hanover. We enjoyed this outing, if only 
because it took us beyond the central control of 
the battalion, and all went well until one after- 
noon, having finished firing early, I decided to 
take the platoon to see the Belsen memorial site, 
which was only a few minutes’ journey from our 
camp. I could tell the Platoon Sergeant dis- 
approved of this scheme, and I ought to have 
heeded the unspoken warning; but I was still 
young enough to be keen on ‘educating’ my men, 
and attributed the sergeant’s attitude to his wish 
to spend the rest of the afternoon asleep. To 
Belsen the platoon would go, I said, and to 
Belsen it obediently went. 

Just before one reaches the memorial site 
itself, there are two ruined and evi huts, said 
to have formed part of the original camp and 
still inhabited by some unwholesome-looking 
chickens. Then, when one enters the site proper, 
One passes through some informal clumps of 
trees and on to a broad path, on either side of 
which, carefully cut and tended, square flat- 
topped mounds mark the mass graves. Set by the 
Mounds are boards proclaiming that here are 
buried three thousand men and women of many 
Nations, here two thousand, here five. At the 
end of the path is a tall and not uncomely 
Monument bearing a simple Latin inscription 


which remarks on man’s inhumanity to man 
and seems to hope that something better may 
come of it all. This inscription (partly in order 
to show off, partly out of a genuine desire to 
‘educate’) I translated to such of my platoon as 
were near enough. I could tell they were not 
enjoying themselves, and indeed I had not in- 
tended them to, but by now there was something 
about their expressions—a sort of glum and 
resentful indifference — which indicated dis- 
pleasure of a very different kind from what I 
had anticipated. I had the sense not to comment, 
however, and moved back towards the entrance 
along a second path, this one being flanked not 
only by further mass graves but also by occa- 
sional small stones, mostly engraven with the 
Star of David and which, I gathered, had been 
set up in memoriam by relatives after the war. 
My soldiers straggled behind me in grim silence. 
By the time we left the site it was clear that I 
had made a very bad mistake indeed: true, the 
men’s faces had ceased to be set and resentful; 
but they now broke into forced and sneering 
grins, and all of them joined im an exchange of 
fierce and spiteful obscenities of an order en- 
tirely alien to their normal happy bawdry. 

The next day, worried by this reaction, I 
asked a young National Service corporal of high 
intelligence and trust what he had thought of our 
expedition. He had found it, apparently, infor- 
mative and distressing—rather as I had hoped. 
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But the men? I asked. His own gun-crew and the 
others? He now became exceedingly uneasy; 
there was clearly something he could say, even 
thought important and therefore wished to say, 
but he was not sure how I would take it and was 
inclined to remain silent rather than risk my 
response. I tried to encourage him, assured him 
that I would not be offended or take advantage 
of his confidence. 

‘They seem to think,’ he blurted out at last, 
‘that it’s nothing to do with them.’ 

‘But how could anyone think that?’ 

‘They don’t remember the war very clearly, 
sir. And then—well, it’s a bit hard to explain— 
they were taken in parade hours, so they connect 
it all with work, with the Army, something 
official, you might say, specially laid on for 
them.’ 

‘But how does that alter the facts? All the 
evidence of death?’ 

‘It’s very hard, sir. . . . Put it this way. Before 
you came here, you told them how to zero these 
guns. You drew diagrams and you explained it. 
Then, when we got on the range, you and the 
sergeant and I—we actually did it with one of 
the guns to show them. It worked on the target 
as you said it would; and they were satisfied. 
They believed in it, sir. But as far as they’re 
concerned, sir, all that’s only for parade hours. 
It doesn’t count any other time. Work it may do, 
but in normal life it means nothing to them. 
Most of them are being demobbed in a few 
months anyway, and even the regulars will soon 
move on to something else, back to a rifle com- 
pany or into the stores. . . . See what I mean, 
sir?’ 

“Yes. But how do you apply this to what we 
saw yesterday?’ 

‘Same sort of way, sir. It happened in working 
hours. You took them and showed them and 
told them what .the Latin bit meant. They be- 
lieved you all right. But that happened on 
parade. Doesn’t count any other time. And any- 
way, it was all so tidy somehow. All tidied up 
now, sir. Nothing to do with them.’ 

‘Then why did they look so bloody miserable?’ 

“Because while it was going on it was nasty. 
Like a long run in full kit—something nasty, 
something to do with the Army, and so some- 
thing for which you were to blame, sir, do you 
see? Needn’t have happened else, you see.’ 

‘But they reacted even worse. They looked 

. vicious.’ 

‘That was because—I’m sorry, sir—they. near 
hated you for it. They might not love you for a 
long run in full kit, but they’d understand it’s 
your job to make them do it. They think it 
wasn’t your job to make them look at... all 
that. And there was another thing.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘Some of the stupider ones—not many, but 
one or two—didn’t get it quite clear. They 
thought that because the Germans are going to 
have an army again and be our allies, you took 
them there to show them how strong the Ger- 
mans could be. They didn’t think you meant to 
show how the Germans had been wicked, but 
how they could be powerful. . . . But I’ve ex- 
plained to them, sir, and you shouldn’t worry. 
After all, most of us weren’t more than eight 
years old when the war ended... .” 
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HARLOW 

Sir,—Congratulations to Monica Furlong on her 
excellent feature on Harlow. There are minor 
mistakes about which it would be tedious to quibble, 
although it was a little unfortunate in an article of 
such length not to mention the Urban District Coun- 
cil and all the work and ideas it has put into the 
town in its five years of life. Projects now under 
way total more than half a million pounds, and a 
civic theatre, continental cycle-racing track and large 
public hall are now under discussion. 

The real success of Harlow is in its wonderful 
children. Take any critic of this ‘pram town’ and 
stand him outside any school as the youngsters go 
scampering home and his arguments seem stale and 
defeated. 

As to that reference to a ‘town of disillusioned 
Socialists,” my Socialism and that of my friends 
draws strength from the triumph of bold planning 
which has made Harlow. We wish the whole coun- 
try could be as virile, go-ahead and as bubbiing with 
new ideas and new answers as our town.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MIKE SIMMONDS 
(Councillor) 
4 Edmunds Tower, Harlow, Essex 


* 


Sir,—Monica Furlong, in her interesting and in- 
formative article on Harlow, seemed to miss the 
most important effect of the new towns—the aliena- 
tion of the people who live in them. There are, 
indeed, a number of hints in the article at the truth, 
such as the following: ‘people’s taste for social life 
is declining’; ‘several of them admitted that for all 
their idealism about classless societies, they were 
not on nodding terms with their neighbours in the 
same street’; ‘they buy beer to take home and drink 
by the telly’; ‘lonely people may be glad to see a 
clergyman, even where they have never been glad to 
see one before’; ‘an open prison, that’s what Harlow 
is.’ 

In her enthusiasm for Harlow’s planning, Miss 
Furlong appears to have overlooked the effect that 
new towns have upon their residents. Surely it must 
be apparent to anyone who has visited a new town 
that a great soulless vacuum has been created, and 
that all the churchgoing, amateur theatricals and 
dance schools do no more than scratch the surface 
of the problem. The ‘problem, as I see it, is the 
breaking-down of the traditional satisfactions and 
outlets of the working class—those satisfactions and 
outlets which arose from their sociability and gre- 
gariousness. Miss Furlong herself refers to the ‘warm 
and inclusive community life’ of the East End, but 
appears to believe that such an outlook will arise 
again from the barren soil of the new towns. 
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In fact, nothing is farther from the truth. The 
breaking-down of working people’s community life 
has been inexorably taking place over a number of 
years. The successive decline of the pubs, the music- 
hall, working-men’s clubs and now the cinema bears 
witness to this. The suburbs which your correspon- 
dent decries are the places where this tendency has 
reached its ultimate form—where people are almost 
completely isolated from each other and are content 
to remain so. New towns are merely a continuation 
of this trend, and it is a little unreasonable to suggest 
that the twentieth century has, in the new towns, 
‘used all its resources to produce a good balanced 
society.” 

It should be possible to build townships that 
provide decent accommodation and a chance of a 
satisfactory life for their residents, but Harlow cer- 
tainly does nothing like this. The real difficulty is 
that a society dominated by commercial interests is 
unlikely to devote a substantial part of its resources 
for the satisfaction of real human needs.—Yours 
faithfully, ; 

A. W. IVIMEY 
8A Station Parade, Muswell Hill, N10 


THE CHURCHES 

Sir,—It is rather shocking to find Methodist and 
Romanist duetting their protest against Monica 
Furlong’s criticism at the head of last week's corre- 
spondence column. What are we to do, we who pro- 
fess and call ourselves Christians? Wait in silence for 
a Perkins-Lethbridge apocalypse? 

For my own part I find the Monica Furlong contri- 
butions stimulating and enlightenimg. Their value is 
many times the mere ninepence ii costs to share this 
lively and questing mind.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. L. DUKE 
15 Farwell Road, Sidcup, Kent 


THE LIMITATIONS OF NATO 


Sir,—So Sir Stephen King-Hall considers that the 
Russians do not advance only due to ‘the intelligent 
realisation by Mr. K and Co’ that an armed invasion 
of Western Europe would produce poorer dividends 
than those to be gained by the economic and political 
penetration of the non-Communist world, Now it is 
my turn to be struck with astonishment and in- 
credulity! Does he seriously contend that without 
NATO military protection the people of West Berlin 
would fare any better than the inhabitants of Buda- 
pest? In effect, he is maintaining that no military 
barrier at all is needed to protect Western Europe. 
Perhaps this appreciation of the situation on the 
Continent will be marked at the Staff College: ‘Far 
too good to be true.’ 

Colonel Lort-Phillips claims that a tactical nuclear 
weapon is as destructive as the Hiroshima bomb. 
But does it necessarily follow that the fission mechan- 
ism has remained unaltered over the last fifteen years, 
so that the Strontium-90 output after -explosion 
would be the same? Strontium-90 is a deadly but 
slow-acting substance; in the: tactical context it is 
essentially the thermal/blast or “biggish bang’ effect 
of a nuclear weapon which is important. Would the 
Russians, any more than the Americans, be likely to 
render Western Europe uninhabitable by using dirty 
weapons if they intended to occupy it? Quite possibly 
the fall-out from dirty Soviet bombs might blow 
back on Eastern Europe! 

Finally, I am considered to be optimistic in assert- 
ing that tactical nuclear weapons could be used to 
quickly disrupt a Soviet conventional attack. Sup- 
posing a crater half a mile in diameter and seventy 
feet deep were blasted into an autobahn east of the 
Elbe, how soon do my critics think such colos8&l 
damage could be repaired? And if all important road 
and rail supply arteries in the vicinity of a Russian 
advance were likewise cut—each at a point in the 
open countryside to avoid any Hiroshimas—how 
could any conventional attack be.continued? As to 
Colonel Lort-Phillips’s assertion that there would be 
a likelihood of a ‘stray, accidental missile landing in 
London,’ in this age when rocket engineers can hit 
the moon at predetermined points, I can only say that 
such comment is typical of the hysteria we hear so 
frequently from the unilateralists——Yours faithfully, 

A. R. NICHOLSON 
137 Tulse Hill, SW2 
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THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 


Sm,—I am sure Mr. Levens is right when he says 
that The Tiger and the Horse reveals my small 
acquaintance with university affairs, but puzzled by 
his examples. The Vice-Chancelior is ele¢ted by a 
quite small body, the heads of colleges. If there is a 
rival candidate his election may depend upon one or 
two votes. If among his presumptive supporters there 
are one or two who are only half persuaded, and 
who happen also to be very conservative in their con- 
victions, then his wife’s signing a unilateralist peti- 
tion organised by the extreme Lef* could quite easily 
lose him the office. There is nothing wildly improb- 
able here. Similarly, the retention of his Fellowship 
by a Fellow who begets a bastard child upon the 
daughter of a college head is not improbable if, as 
here, the college head in question happens to be a 
man whose only passion is for tolerance, and fiercely 
determined not to impinge on anvbody else’s life. 

The ‘narrow conservatism’ of one master is not 
incompatible with the ‘extravagant tolerance’ of an- 
other, as Mr. Levens knows much better than I. Yet 
he lumps all together as ‘the academic world’ to make 
it seem incompatible. I am ‘truly sorry he didn’t like 
the play; sorry, too, that his attack should be so 
waspish—there is evidently something in it, super- 
ficiality or semething, that he hstes. But I’m inter- 
ested that whatever it is he is attacking is of a 
nature such as to make his attack so patently unfair. 
—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOLT 

Park Gates, Richmond Green, Surrey 


NO SMOKING 


Sir,—From the article by Leslie Adrian it is obvious 
he knows nothing whatever about the ease of opera- 
tion or the glowing welcome cf a properly con- 
structed coke fire. We first installed a gas-coke fire in 
our dining room at home before the war, having seen 
one in action at a friend’s house and admired its 
warmth, and can guarantee that, in spite of having 
been taken with us to two other houses since then, 
it will give us its usual warmth again this year. It’s 
true you cannot expect to light it with two sticks and 
a wad of paper; but a proper grate from the Gas 
Board, as now is, filled up with coke, will burn for 
hours as red as any coal fire without smoke. 

The gas lighter, like a burner across the bottom 
of thé grate, is never needed for more than fifteen 
minutes, burning no more gas than to cook a pan of 
potatoes, and the more coke put over it the longer 
and hotter and brighter will the fire burn. It does not 
go out, but burns away’to ash and subsides, leaving 
a layer of cinder which need not even be removed 
when the next fire is made, apart from riddling out 
the ash with a poker, while to stoke the fire you need 
only heap on more coke, as necessary, once the fire 
has been ignited. Nothing to do in the mornings but 
poke out the ash, empty the ash pan, pour on enough 
coke to fill the grate to the top of the bars and light 
the gas. While you boil the kettle and make toast the 
coke gets hot; when you sit dowr. to breakfast the 
coke is already hot enough to carry on without the 
help of the gas; and in half an hour you will have the 
beginnings of a fire you Car sit by. 

Anyone who still thinks of coke as gas cinders 
and that you have to ‘lay’ a coke fire is ill-informed. 
The only necessity is, of Course, a proper. flue, such 
as one-has in any regular fireplace, and to disabuse 
oneself of the idea that small fires are more economi- 
cal.—Yours faithfully, 

J. MOON 
5 Kemerton Road, Beckenham, Kent 


THE MATOPOS 


Simr,—In your issue of August 19 Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 
speaking of the Matopos, states ‘the National Parks 
Department have laid out roads and generally set 
out to make the place-attract've to white tourists by 
reducing the number of native families.’ 

The reason for this reduction was that an ever- 
increasing number of natives and their cattle were 
turning the place into’a desert. Springs were being 
trampled out, vleis ploughed up, and the valleys were 
so overstocked that the grazing was being destroyed. 
As the Matopos is the source of a number. of rivers 
the effect on the surrounding countryside as well as 
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the Matopos itself can readily be imagined had not — raising. In March, 1958, Dr. Goldmann himself, 


something been done. Erosion knows no colour-bar, 
and natives as well as whites would have suffered.— 
Yours faithfully, 

W. W. SPEID 
Bulawayo 


ISRAEL 


Sir,—I had postponed answering Jon Kimche’s alle- 
gations about Morris Ernst’s story of Roosevelt’s 
plans to absorb European refugees, because I hoped 
Mr. Ernst himself would reply. But Mr. Ernst is 
extremely busy and does not want to get involved all 
over again. Mr. Ernst, however, is already on record. 
Mr. Kimche has described his account of the FDR 
plan in So Far So Good, as ‘mixed-up gibberish . . . 
so confused and imprecise that it is quite valueless as 
evidence . . . impossible to make sense of.’ But the 
one concrete point Mr. Kimche made was his allega- 
tion that Mr. Ernst wrote as though FDR had 
planned to absorb DPs during the war. Kimche 
wrote: ‘In 1943, when all this was supposed to take 
place, there were no DPs who could be given a 
choice.” 

I simply do not know how Mr. Kimche can have 
thus understood Mr. Ernst’s account. Over several 
pages, and by explicit references, it is quite clear 
that Ernst described a refugee plan FDR wished to 
make ready for action as soon as the war was won. 
He recalled the assumption that about 500,000 people 
in Europe ‘would want to leave the scenes of their 
misery’ (my italics). He described how ‘FDR sug- 
gested that during my trips for him to England .. . 
I sound out . . . the leaders of British public opinion. 
How many refugees would Great Britain accept as 
part of a world-wide program?’ Then, having de- 
scribed the results of his inquiries. Mr. Ernst wrote 
that they indicated ‘a sound reason for the President 
to press Congress to take in at least 150,000 immi- 
grants after the war’ (my italics). It is there in plain 
print. So much for Mr. Kimche’s main effort to ridi- 
cule the account. 

But to go a little farther: he also charged that the 
account was ‘imprecise.’ Yet Mr. Ernst actually re- 
corded the specific countries on which FDR felt he 
could count in this scheme; and even the numbers 
of refugees he expected these countries could absorb. 
I do not see how all this—and much more—can be 
called ‘confused and imprecise.” 

It is quite true, as Kimche wrote, that in his book 
Ernst said he did ‘not intend to quote FDR’ as to 
why the scheme fell through. But as Alfred Lilienthal 
records in his What Price Israel?, Mr. Ernst told a 
Cincinnati audience in 1950 that FDR said to him: 
‘We can’t put it over because the dominant vocal 
Jewish leadership of America won’t stand for it.’ I 
can now confirm this. Mr. Ernst went on to recall 
how FDR spoke quite sympathetically about this 
opposition—that he felt they were ‘right from their 
point of view,’ because Zionist fund-raising for Pales- 
tine depended so heavily on the claim that Jewish 
refugees had nowhere else to go. This is manifestly 
authentic: FDR was by no means anti-Zionist; he 
could understand even if he deeply regretted the col- 
lapse of his scheme. 

FDR was also correct in his analysis about fund- 
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leader of World Zionism, frankly stated to the 
Zionist General Council: 


The communities of the Diaspora were edu- 
cated to approach Israel as a_ philanthropic 
cause. ... We had to stimulate year in and year 
out, by means of new slogans, their readiness to 

e help: ‘large immigration, ‘danger of war,’ ‘save 
Jews,’ and so on; coming down to such depths of 
propaganda as the appeal to save a Jewish immi- 
grant for a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Kimche is arguing against the consistent re- 
cord, and against the very root-logic of Zionism, in 
trying to deny Zionist opposition to Western gates 
being opened to Jews. It is a fact that Zionist agen- 
cies, even in 1960, abandon penniless East European 
Jews who, getting out to Vienna, express interest in 
going to a Western country rather than Israel. It is 
also a fact that Jews now in Israel who wish to emi- 
grate face multiple official barriers from their own 
government. It is also a fact that, once again this 
year, the Israeli Knesset has reaffirmed the State’s 
and World Zionism’s combined task as being to pro- 
mote ‘the fight against all signs of assimilation and 
national self-alienation among the Jews of the Dias- 
pora.’ If even today Israel and Zionism are dedicated 
to ‘fighting’ against the wishes of those Jews outside 
Israel who do have secure homes and citizenship, can 
it really be credited that Zionism welcomed the 
assimilation elsewhere of Jewish displaced persons? 
—Yours faithfully, 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 

Ennismore Gardens, SW7 


PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 


Str,—I was interested to see what you said in your 
leading article on September 16. On the first point 
that you make: it cannot be too often stressed 
that politicians use polls at their peril. Clearly, polls 
should be regarded as charts and not as pilots. If 
politicians mistake the function that polls should 
fulfil, then they are only inviting disaster. 

On the second point, about the public’s laying 
claim to greater knowledge than they possess, the 
exact opposite is the case. First of all, it is the job 
of the researcher to frame the inquiry in such a way 
that the person being questioned is put at his ease. 
It is a fatal defect in the research technique if the 
respondent gets the feeling that he has to put his 
best foot forward. 

There is also one simple fact militating against his 
claiming to be wiser or more knowledgeable than is 
the case. If a member of the public is asked whether 
he has heard about a certain event he will 
always suspect that he will be cross-questioned 
further if he replies Yes. The tendency, therefore, is 
to say No, rather than Yes, even in cases where Yes 
is the correct answer. 

You suggest that Harold Wilson’s name is men- 
tioned merely because it is the first name that comes 
into their heads. As many psychological tests have 
shown, it is not accidental what name first comes into 
your head. It has definite significance, and the answer 
is, there, meaningful. Harold Wilson or any other 
leader of the Labour Party can be happy that their 
name is frequently mentioned by the public in a 
poll, assuming that they aspire to succeed Gaitskell. 
—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY DURANT 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll) Ltd., 
211 Regent Street, W1 


IN HOSPITAL 


Sir,— Michael Young gives us a helpful account of 
the book A History of the Nursirg Profession. There 
is, however, lack of consumer power: not consumer 
silence. Anyone who has had any contact with hos- 
pitals is well aware of the damage arising from 
authoritarianism. Considering the maternity hospitals 
alone, I find my friends and acquaintances who have 
had a baby in a good hospital experience great happi- 
ness which radiates out to their child and family. 
Those who have had a baby in one of the many bad 
hospitals may have devastating mental reactions. The 
bitterness and disillusionment lasts a lifetime. The 
really pessimistic point about al! this is that most 
doctors and nurses who indulge in this authoritarian- 
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ism think that their patients are impressed by their 
knowledge and power, but the average patient is 
appalled by their ignorance and misuse of power.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SHEILA GODWIN 
Frensham, Wheeler Street, Witley, Surrey 


TAKING TO THE BOTTLE 


Sir,—Before accusing us poor fools of mothers of 
being ‘battered’ by advertisements, your correspon- 
dent, Dr. R. M. Forrester, should get his facts right. 

Better or not (probably not), the ordinarily priced 
proprietary brands of dried milk are ho more expen- 
sive than National Dried. Does he not know that to 
obtain National Dried one has to forfeit one’s cheap 
milk tokens? As far as I, and many others, are con- 
cerned, we use proprietary brands because they can 
be obtained at any chemist’s during normal shopping 
hours in any quantity—and not “Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.—one tin per week.’— 
Yours faithfully, 

MAUREEN B. CROWLEY 

13 Causeyware Road, N9 


LOCKE ON GOVERNMENT 


Sir,—My friend, Mr. Laslett’s, letter in your issue 
of September 30 illustrates my criticism that he was 
‘less than fair’ to the work of Professor Macpherson, 
Mr. Laslett has produced ihe definitive edition of 
Locke’s Two Treatises. In a 120-page Introduction 
and a Bibliography of 200 items he fails to mention 
the article which at least one reviewer thinks the most 
significant published on Locke since the war. To say 
blandly, as Mr. Laslett does, that the omission was 
‘unintentional’ really aggravates the offence. Mr. 
Lasiett claims that Professor Macpherson’s contribu- 
tions (sic) are ‘repeatedly cited, in the Introduction 
and the footnotes.’ I can find no mention of his name 
in the text of the Introduction, and only four footnote 
references in 446 pages, two of which contain no 
discussion. All of these refer to one article only. Mr. 
Laslett never states what Professor Macpherson’s 
article is, nor his reasons for disagreeing with it. In- 
stead, he quotes a phrase, torn from its context, 
which bears no relation to Professor Macpherson’s 
main thesis. The object of quoting it, and of repeat- 
ing it in his letter, can only be to suggest that Pro- 
fessor Macpherson’s argument does not deserve 
serious refutation. I still think this ‘less than fair.’ It 
is, surely, possible to be just (anc even generous) to 
a point of view with which one disagrees?—Yours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 
Balliol College, Oxford 


COLOUR BAR 


Sir,—I asked a head waiter in Dundee last week 
why they called a slobbery liquid ‘brown kidney 
soup,’ for there was no evidence that it had ever 
been associated with any kind of kidney. He ex- 
plained patiently, as one might to an infant, that 
the description referred not to what was in the 
liquid but to its colour.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT WILLIAMSON 
Mercer's, Winehami, Henfield, Sussex 
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Two Voices 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


EirHer I am declining 
into a fond old age or 
this Ring is a more con- 
vincing affair than its 
predecessors. I do not 
speak of individual per- 
formances but of the 
coherence of the drama 
as a whole. Ii still con- 
tains actors patently out 
of their depth in Wag- 
ner’s elemental universe, 
but their inadequacy has 
less power to trouble us. 

There is Mr. Wolfgang Windgassen’s Siegfried, 
who goes to his doom as mildly as any dumb 
beast to the slaughter—genial, endearingly 
puppyish, kleulos to the last. He can manage an 
unforced: high C in the third act of Gétter- 
diimmerung, but rhythmically his singing is very 
slack. The playful slap on the buttock with which 
his sword dispatched Mime was a surprising but 
utterly characteristic gesture; he is a Siegfried 
who would not hurt a flea. There is also Miss 
Ursula Bése as Fricka, who gives a plausible 
imitation of an English oratorio singer perform- 
ing Gerontius in the nave of a great cathedral; 
it is complete down to the genteel contralto 
hoot, and for all that her noble voice contributes 
to Wagnerian music-drama it might as well be 
delivering “Three Fishers Went Sailing out of 
the West.’ Mr. Kraus’s Alberich has shed his 
Rip Van Winkle mane of matted grey hair for 
a black wig which gives him a more suitably 
malevolent air, but he still makes him too funda- 
mentally abject, without even the grandeur of 
greed on a cosmic scale. This furtive prowler is 
no possible contender for world power. 

But the slight but significant difference be- 
tween this and previous years is that such defects 
are now part of a general scheme which begins 
to make rudimentary sense. We glimpse the 
drama of The Ring as something beyond the 
rough sum of its parts, and therefore put up 
less grudgingly with the weakness of individuals, 
because we no longer depend solely on their 
strength. The new virtues of the staging may be 
largely negative; the production is still only 
‘rehearsed,’ by Erich Witte. But Mr. Witte—the 
memory of whose Herod in Salome, and the 
lurid Sprechgesang of his unforgettable line 
‘Zee moon ees like a krayzee vooman,’ will cause 
me acute pain in the lower ribs until I die—has 
more than wiped the slate clean by removing the 
Worst sillinesses which used to spoil The Ring at 
Covent Garden. Mr. Hurry has redesigned one 
or two of his most ineffective settings in Rhein- 
gold and Walkiire. The Gibichung vassals, 
arrayed in new costumes, no longer look like 
the rabble remnants of Boadicea’s army; and 
Mr. Witte, by bringing them far downstage, 
makes their chorus dramatically and musically 
five times as impressive as it used to be. 





Such details could only have seemed insignifi- 
cant to the old Covent Garden mentality. Mr. 


Witte seems also to have brought the recalcitrant 
electricians to heel. Except in Siegfried, the light- 
ing is now thoroughly respectable. Alberich, 
disguised in the Tarnhelm, really almost dis- 
appears, the hilt of Nothung glows when it 
ought to, and the magic fire is punctiliously on 
cue. For the culminating holocaust Covent 
Garden now put on quite a show (though the 
enigmatic circle of dappled cloud which shines 
in the centre of the cyclorama looks like nothing 
so much as a giant golf-ball, across which I half 
expected to see the name ‘Dunlop’ appear). 
Finally I must, with fervent gratitude, chronicle 
the total suppression of the cupola spotlight. 

In this improved context the old luminaries 
glow more gloriously. There is Frick’s Hagen, 
black-voiced, sour-visaged and of a dreadful 
subterranean pallor, singing with stupendous 
force in the second act of Gdtterdimmerung, his 
stunted figure stumping awkwardly about the 
stage, only the Gauguin moustaches detracting 
from an image of blind malevolence. There is 
Hotter’s Wotan—and if anything could redouble 
our sense of his magnificence, it is the sight of Mr. 
Hermann Uhde’s puny Wotan in Das Rhein- 
gold engulfed in his shadow. But indeed Hotter 
is on even more commanding form this year; the 
great, slow gestures are more than ever charged 
with anguish and authority. His singing is not 
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dear to the canary-fanciers. Like Wordsworth, 
he has two voices. In declamatory recitative his 
tone is sharp and strong, his consonants superbly 
incisive and contemptuous (no one makes so 
much of the word Zwerg). But when he is 
attempting to bridge the torrent of a Wagnerian 
tutti with a single unbroken phrase, the con- 
sonants disappear and the sound becomes an 
apotheosis of ‘woof,’ a kind of elephantiasis of 
the sotto voce. It is like Cyclops with a heavy 
cold calling from the depths of his cavern. But 
if opera is no more than the aggrandisement of 
bel canto, then the great composers lived in 
vain. A voice is nothing apart from what it 
expresses. For all who have ears to hear and eyes 
to see, Hotter’s performances in Walkiire and 
Siegfried have done more than any living singer's 
to raise the art of opera to the plane where its 
greatest minds imagined it. 

Another interpretation which Wagner would 
surely have approved is Gerhard Stolze’s Mime. 
This repulsive, pitiable figure, lost eternally in 
a darkness before the dawn of consciousness, 
groping blindly down a dead-end of evolution, 
with a brilliant make-up that gives him the 
triangular skull, low receding forehead, prom- 
inent pre-frontal lobes and huge, hollow eye- 
sockets of a missing link, is a marvellous realisa- 
tion of the character which Wagner drew in a 
few phrases at the opening of Siegfried, the soft, 
restless tap-tap of the forging moftiv and the 
bassoons’ dark thirds brooding on vacancy. And 
although it contradicts the stage directions, Herr 
Stolze’s frenzied dance of triumph as, heedless 
of Siegfried cleaving the anvil, he contorts his 
squat body over the flask of poison in an ecstasy 
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The present irrigation dam at Sennar will soon have a very different look, when 
the new power house is built to supply electricity to the Sudan’s new factories. 


THE GREAT PROMISE OF 
HNERGY FROM THE NILE 


IHINGS are moving fast in the Sudan. With the 

peaceful revolution of 1958, General Abboud’s 
government made careful and far-reaching plans and 
put them in order of priority. Now the first of these 
aims—to restore stability in the economy—is achieved, 
and confidence in the future of the Sudan is attract- 
ing capital from abroad. 

Apart from this general aim, development plans 
centre on cotton, power and the railways. The Sudan 
depends on cotton for more than 60% of her exports, 
so until industry becomes more diverse (an avowed 
government aim) the cotton industry is being boosted 
at all stages—irrigation schemes, ginning factories, 
textile mills. 

But all industry needs electrical power, and for this 
the Sudan turns to her great double artery, the Nile. 
The Sennar Dam on the Blue Nile is the first of a 
number of schemes planned for two vital functions: 
to provide abundant electricity for a wide range of 
industries and also water for irrigation. 

English Electric in the Sudan. In all these new 
endeavours The English Electric Company is proud 
to be serving the Sudan. The company is part of an 
international consortium responsible for turbines for 


the Sennar Dam project, for transmission lines 
between Sennar and Khartoum, and for extensions to 
the Burri steam power station, which form part of 
the £44 million scheme. 

An even bigger scheme will start operating next 
year: English Electric has joined two other British 
companies in equipping a £6 million textile mill 
which will produce 75 million yards of cloth a year 
—largely for the expanding internal market. The 
company has equipped other industrial undertakings 
and public buildings—the first English Electric 
diesel was installed as long ago as 1925! And the 
Sudan Railways extension programme includes fifteen 
diesel-electric locomotives, the first of which recently 
had an enthusiastic reception from the citizens of 
Khartoum. 

In every aspect of power engineering—for gener- 
ating, distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric is at work. And while English Electric gains 
in the Sudan further valuable experience which it 
can use for work in other countries and at home, the 
Sudan knows she can rely on the specialized know- 
ledge and technical resources which lie behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


-. POWER FOR PEACE 














The first of 15 English Electric 1,850-h.p. diesel- 








electric locomotives arrives at Khartoum. English 
Electric first supplied locomotives to the Sudan in 
1936 and a further order followed in 1950. All these 
are still in service today. 





public buildings in the Sudan (e.g. the Republican 
Palace, Ministry of Finance, Radio Omdurman), is 
equipped with English Electric transformers and 


switchgear. 





In the Burri power station, English Electric has 
installed diesel-generator plant totalling 12,565-kW 
and two turbo-alternator sets generating 5,000-kW, 
like the one shown. One 10,000-kW sect was 
recently commissioned and a second is on order. 
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of self-esteem and gloating anticipation, is a 
superb moment of dramatic truth. 

Best of all in this year’s Ring is the 
extraordinary fluency and passion and power 
of the orchestral playing and the enhanced 
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vigour of Rudolf Kempe’s conducting. For 
years Kempe has been taking The Ring to 
pieces to see exactly what was in it. Now, 
for the first time in London, he has put it 
together. 


A Sort of Play 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Last Joke. (Phcenix.) 
— Mister Johnson. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 
—Romeo and Juliet. 
(Old Vic.) 

The Last Joke is the sort 

of play in which a 

débutante daughter in the 

final scene can say to her 
rich father’s lifelong 
housekeeper, “Who dre 
you?’ and receive the 
answer, ‘I am an English 
girl from a Turkish brothel who folds the pants 
of a man who shot his father.’ (From the next- 
to-back row of the Circle, where the manage- 
ment had thoughtfully hidden me, I thought at 
first that she had said ‘who fouls the pants.’ But 

The Last Joke is also the sort of play where even 

that revelation would have made little difference.) 

And what sort of a play is that? you may well 

ask. The Last Joke is a Gothic curiosity which 

seems to have escaped from the Chantrey 

Bequest wing of some H. M. Tennent Home for 

Decayed Drama. It is a series of problem pic- 

tures, jammed with secret panels, disguised 

princes, mysterious chAtelaines, antique contact- 
men, sexy heirésses, comic retainers and 
genealogical conundrums, superimposed one 
upon the other like illustrations to a Victorian 
serial thriller. The language is either pointlessly 
cryptic (“Were you self-fertilised like a crab-apple 
on a Sunday?’) or needlessly euphuistic (‘Give 
me your silence’) with an occasional mildly pene- 
trating confession (‘I don’t care for jokes—I’m 
too young’) sandwiched in between. It is just 
possible to trace the connection between one 
event and the next if you nerve yourself to the 
task, but as with so many thrillers the more the 

‘actions are explained, the less plausible and the 

more tedious they become. There may be 

audiences in the West End who are capable of 
being kidded that this crosstalk between Aunt 

Agatha and Aunt Edna is some kind of new art- 

form, heavy with significance and buoyed with 

wit. But I doubt it. 

None of the stars’ who are mounted like 
gargoyles around Miss Bagnold’s House of 
Usher help much to pass the time. Sir Ralph 
Richardson’s cheese-ball face used once to be 
an ingenious mask, but he now seems to have 
adonted this bemused-alderman look as his one 
permanent expression while his lines are repeated 
as if they had been learned parrot-fashion from 
a language record. Sir John Gielgud is much 
more sprightly—disguised as a Levantine dealer 
in the second act he once even unscrambles. his 
knees and stands with legs akimbo—but little 
more enlightening. The demoralisation of the old 





theatrical establishment must be almost complete 
when so many of its top persons can invest their 
money and their talent in such an enterprise. 

It was not until I saw Joyce Cary’s Mister 
Johnson actually on the stage that I realised 
that he was also Mr. Lumumba. Both of them 
begin as ambitious African clerks in a white 
bureaucracy. Both are later dismissed for em- 
bezzilement. Both have temperaments in which 
childish delight can slide in a moment into 
adolescent violence. The difference in their final 
reactions to abandonment by the occupiers of 
their country lies in the difference between British 
and Belgian colonialism. Joyce Cary’s District 
Officer saw in Johnson’s defeat and death the 
scapegoat for his own failure as a human being. 
The Belgian officers saw in Lumumba’s triumph 
and revenge only a further proof of his race’s 
essential savagery. As in A Passage to India, 
Mister Johnson conveys with honesty and 
humour and compassion the sadly comic ambi- 
guities involved in trying to play God without 
God’s equipment. Norman Rosten’s adaptation 
lacks a central dramatic situation which could 
polarise all the peripheral incidents into an over- 
all, unmistakable pattern. It is too obviously 
remaining faithful to the narrative thread of the 
book—though where Mr. Rosten alters and adds, 
he often improves. Despite its repetitive episodic 
nature, Mister Johnson makes an enjoyable and 
moving evening. Johnny Sekka as Johnson is an 
irritating, ludicrous, engaging, thoroughly con- 
vincing blend of Billy Liar and Dr. Aziz. He 
manages brilliantly to project his own sympathy 
with the African as a man with adult desires and 
mature passions while at the same time revealing 
him through European eyes as an overgrown 
child with infantile fantasies and schoolboy 
vanities. In a large and able cast, Delena Kidd as 
the Assistant District Officer’s newly arrived wife 
appeared to me at first as a revue-sketch parody 
of a suburban matron. But gradually I realised 
that Miss Kidd was being much more subtle and 
enterprising—she was reproducing the surface 
shellac of the character with painfully accurate 
realism yet forcing us to admit that beneath that 
social veneer, which is as indelible as a negro’s 
pigment, a woman exists. 

Franco Zeffirelli’s production of Romeo and 
Juliet is likely to become one of those ‘rare and 
welcome theatrical events which magnetise the 
intelligent playgoers round opposite poles of 
opinion. So let me say first that I am in favour 
of scholarly atavism in Shakespearian produc- 
tion. The author was after all the greatest poet 
in the history of literature. He created his words 
in particular clusters of images so that his drama 
grows first from the tension between noun and 
adjective, between Saxonism and Latinism, be- 
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tween neologism and cliché. The images counter- 
point each other: disappearing beneath the sur- 
face to emerge again transformed and recharged 
to keep the tension high. When he wrote a 
couplet, we are meant to hear the chime of sound 
and meaning. We should also appreciate the way 
Shakespeare worked contemporary scandals, 
political squabbles, terms of art and rhetoric, 
medizval legends and classical myths, odds and 
ends of science, into his plays whatever their 
source or period. Producers should realise that 
Shakespeare almost always means exactly what 
he writes. They should pay him at least the 
deference accorded to T. S. Eliot and imagine 
that he too might be sitting in a box at the 
rehearsal. 

With these convictions in my mind I found 
most of this Romeo and Juliet provocative, excit- 
ing and stimulating—the nearest thing to West 
Side Story to appear on the stage. My main 
objection was to the speaking of the verse— 
almost all the set pieces were half-sacrificed to 
incidental theatrical effects. Mr. Zeffirelli’s aim 
appears to be (as Mr. Kenneth Tynan kindly 
explained to me) to set the brawls and seductions 
in a hot, bored, middle-class Italian world like 
that of Fellini’s young layabouts in J Vitelloni. 
This is one of my favourite films and the theory 
accounts for the way Mercutio and Benvolio 
lounge about the Verona squares in well-worn 
serviceable suitings, spitting apple pips, sparring 
with servants and larking with passers-by. But I 
cannot believe that Shakespeare saw them other 
than as high-blooded, proud, Renaissance 
courtiers and their ornate, highly polished lang- 
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wage surely gives us the clue to the jingling, 
upper-class foppery which must have marked 
their dress and their mannerisms. By insisting on 
making his young bulls consistent, he has forced 
Alec McCowen to throw away the Queen Mab 
speech as a series of impromptu wisecracks. On 
the other hand, Mercutio’s death is brilliantly 
effective, even if inconsistent. The assumption 
here is that the constant duels are hardly more 
than a dangerous game in which no gentleman 
expects to be killed. The crowd applaud each 
clever hit and long after Mercutio has been 
fatally wounded, Romeo and Benvolio still think 
his ‘I am hurt’ is a bad joke. His anger, ‘Zounds, 
to scratch a man to death,’ is the genuine half- 
comic indignation of the soldier who is nearly 
dead but cannot bring himself to believe it has 
happened to him. 

Mr. Zeffirelli designed the sets, too—some 
of which, like Juliet’s airy bedroom and the pil- 
lared lamp-lit tomb, are delicate works of art, 
while others, like the street background or the 
balcony, seem more like badly plastered works 
of engineering—to fit his conception of realistic, 
period, small-town Verona. The noise of drunken 
singing, church organs, bird song and booming 
bells reinforces the impression. But ‘too often 
they detract both from the words of the charac- 
ters and occasionally even from the sight of 
them. The pastel-shaded clothes in fading light 
against patchy settings too often appear like 
exercises in camouflage. Mr. Zeffirelli had the 
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bright idea of making the balcony scene clumsy 


and awkward, but it turned the interchange of 
Shakespeare’s perhaps rather too ingeniously 
interwoven love sonnets into long-winded and 
unconvincing prattle. John Stride and Judy 
Dench here both lacked the steely delicacy to re- 
produce the filigree fineness of this early Shake- 


" gpearian verse, but later, when passion and 


despair grip them, they found the right pace 
and intensity for their words. | especially admired 
the producer’s courage in allowing Romeo to 
literally weep and sob and roll pitiably about the 
floor at the news of his banishment. It is all in the 
text, of course, but few producers and even fewer 
actors dare follow those instructions so trustingly. 
Miss Dench, too, sheds her kittenishness when 
she lolls on the bed aching for love and, even 
more effectively, when she stands wide-eyed and 
soul-stabbed at the threat of her husband’s exile. 

This Romeo and Juliet is sometimes operatic 
in the pejorative sense of the word. It has some 
grotesquely over-grimacing comic servants, and 
tiresome bouts of leaden knockabout. I want 
Shakespeare to be operatic in the best sense— 
with a producer who knows the score and regards 
iit as an impertinence to distort the music for a 
quick effect or a clever theory. Mr. Zeffirelli 
does not produce my kind of Shakespeare. But 
his Romeo and Juliet awoke my interest, and 
retained my attention, throughout the length of 
a play I have sometimes come near to despising 
in other hands. 


Personal Quirks 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Time Machine. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
—High Time. (Carl- 

ton.) 
THE autumn number of 
Sight and Sound is a 
summer-up and _stock- 
taker in such a _ wide 
sense that it seems a pity 
it will be read only by 
cinéastes. The main 
article in the number, 
Penelope Houston’s ‘The 
Critical Question,’ could very well go into 
(say) one of the Sundays or a weekly review 
as something likely to interest all sorts, 
because it deals with the cinema in terms 
of life in general, and sets it in the present-day 
climate of opinion. It’s about criticism, but in a 
very general sense: about attitudes to the cinema 
and their result in practice, in likes and dislikes, 
in what you look for in a film; and chiefly it’s 
about the gap between ‘committed’ criticism, 
that (roughly) cares what the cinema’s about, and 
‘esthetic’ criticism that (roughly) doesn’t. Advo- 
cates of (and more than advocates: passionate 
believers in) the first sort are the Sight and Sound 
generation and their equivalents (roughly in age 
and attitude) outside the cinema: what Penelope 
Houston calls the Young Left, with ‘its Osbornes 
and Weskers, its Bergers and Tynans’; advocates 
of the second, the French Cahiers du Cinéma 
critics, cradle of the New Wave, and the youngest 


generation of critical opinion, mostly under- 
graduates made vocal in Oxford Opinion (twelve 
enormous years after Sequence), who care for 
only the visual image—and an individual visual 
image at that; moments isolated from subject, 
general content of the film, and supremely—oh 
supremely !—isolated from life. 

Richard Roud follows this article with one on 
the present French critics that shows what I 
mean in practice. Their purist attitude (linked, 
of course, with the whole cult of violence, art 
for kicks, emotional rather than intellectual— 
indeed anti-intellectual—responses) goes so far 
in rejecting what the film is about that many of 
them seem to ‘prefer the second-rate, unimport- 
ant, meaningless story.’ The reaction against 
social realism has gone so far that criticism has 
become largely a ‘critique des beautés’—x num- 
ber of beautiful shots equals a great film.’ Both 
Richard Roud and Penelope Houston take a 
broadminded, in fact a charitable, view, deter- 
mined to find the best in what they can’t agree 
with, eager for reassessments, anxious to make a 
fruitful balance between the ‘form’ and ‘con- 
tents’ boys, the committed and the esthetes, 
deploring the excesses on both sides. But Roud 
admits that, carried to extremes, ‘it is only a 
question of time before their system of rational- 
ising personal quirks and fancies should produce 

. a crypto-fascist and slightly nutty approach 
to the cinema.’ ‘The young,’ one of them in this 
country writes, ‘take odd, isolated, almost idio- 
syncratic lines like: preferring later Hitchcock 
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to the pre-war vintage, enjoying the fast, tough 
(perhaps sadistic?) gangster film, rhapsodising 
over Nazi films, being bored with neo-realism 
and Free Cinema... .’ 

Old and square, it makes a committed critic 
feel; rather, maybe, as the Thirties intellectuals 
must have felt when they suddenly found them- 
selves talking to grown-up people who didn’t 
care about Spain: who'd missed it. ‘The belief 
—more often it looks like a pretence,’ says Miss 
Houston, ‘that one can somehow write a sounder 
review of a film by keeping to style and method, 
by not bothering to work out what its motive 
force may be, is surprisingly influential’: it cer- 
tainly is, as any critic’s fan-mail tells him. And 
one suspect, portmanteau word sums up this 
whole business of critical commitment: in its 
widest sense, politics. If politics means some- 
thing much wider than systems of government, 
if it means an attitude to others, then the com- 
mitted approach is political; and because, as Miss 
Houston says, “Cinema is about the human situa- 
tion, not about “spatial relationships,”’ the un- 
committed approach seems lunatically narrow. A 
man who says he has no politics might just as 
well admit airily to having no moral sense, no 


Television 


interest in others, and no connection with the 
world he lives in: it comes to that. And as your 
politics are reflected in everything you say, do, 
believe in, like and hate, in all your judgments, 
even of the most unpolitical-looking things, and 
all your reactions; as they’re as plain as the nose 
on your face you can no more bury them, as a 
critic, than you can bury (say) your style, which 
is as personal as handwriting, and just the same 
mixture as politics is of your own nature, your 
surroundings, and the influences on your past. 

The films: The Time Machine (director: 
George Pal; ‘A’ certificate): up-to-date Wells, 
and a thorough curate’s egg. Natural phenomena 
cunningly dealt with and all goes well till the 
late humans (Eloi) and sub-humans (Morlocks) 
start calling things like: ‘C’mon, let’s go!’ Then 
science fiction fades into purest Hollywood and 
laughs break all tension and belief. 

High Time (director: Blake Edwards; ‘U’ 
certificate): likeable but drawn-out romp with 
Bing Crosby on the campus and some rather 
autobiographical-sounding satire about second 
marriage, etc. Frenzied pace and clever camera 
‘business’; and Fabian, the teenagers’ sender, 
indistinguishable from Cliff Richards. 


Selection Box 


By PETER 


Tue friend who re- 
marked that I seem to 
have viewed little of late 
has rather missed the 
point of viewing at all. 
Selectivity is a word ‘as 
relative as patriotism. 
The problem of review- 
ing television is that 
there is so much to write 
about. For instance, the 
fact that the funniest 
play of the week was by 
Plautus, and put out by BBC Schools as a morn- 
ing repeat, is surely an admirable peg on which 
to hang a few reflections on the plus ¢a change 
nature of farce, with reference to the Scapin- 
Figaro character of the old-time, quick-wit valet. 
(I have to stipulate old-time, quick-wit because 
of Cronin: and talking of that, will Tonight 
please repeat the Derek Hart take-off everyone 
is talking about?) Plautus could bear attention, 
the more so because this witty, modernised re- 
vival of Rosemary Hill deserved an adult 
audience, and was certainly acted with the full 
Roman camp. 

But equally there are the claims of a newer 
playwright, Peter Luke, whose Pig’s Ear With 
Flowers (ABC) was the most beguilingly funny 
new comedy I have seen on TV. (Again, how 
many could or should I have seen? Echo 
answers.) The clash of civilisations at kitchen 
level is the admirable stuff of humour—here, 
showing the impact of an Italian housekeeper 
who knows about food (Isa Miranda, blonde) on 
an English butcher (Harry Corbett, superb)—and 
this might also have deserved extended consider- 
ation, what with the sad, ironic contrast between 
the BBC proudly offering the freedom of its air 





FORSTER 


to Brian Rix, of the Whitehall Theatre farces, 
to act as spotter-producer-actor, and ITV’s back- 
pedal on its prestige proposal to put out Old Vic 
productions on STV. 

‘Lew has categorically said “Don’t push me 
and I'll probably use them next year,”” is the 
quote attributed in The Stage to Roy Rich, 
Controller of STV, who ruefully admitted that 
the one Old Vic play already shown was net- 
worked ‘at a poor viewing time coinciding with 
a hot afternoon’ with the result of ‘really 
ghastly ratings.’ Here, obviously, might be a full- 
scale opportunity to ask why these super-shrewd 
tycoons do not take into consideration that such 
conditions may produce such ratings, and one 
might even make a comparison in the BBC’s 
favour—were it not for the fact-that on the 
evening of writing this BBC has chosen to resur- 
rect as ostensibly new a fag-end programme of a 
series by the long-since-disbanded Burns and 
Allen team. Indeed, one might even marvel 
mildly why it should be Lew who with care may 
be persuaded to show the Old Vic, and not the 
alternative service, which chose Rix. 

It becomes, you see, a problem of selection 
for the critic as much as for the viewer. And 
complex for both. Long ago, to take an example, 
the ITA vetoed a candid-camera programme on 
lines amply sanctified by American shorts and 
BBC radio. Now, low and behold (I nearly wrote 
Lew and behold—we die with our puns clean) 
the resistible personality of Beb Monkhouse is 
attuned each Saturday night to compering the 
exploits of Jonathan Routh, enticing the public 
into just such similar exploits as buying a hat 
while seemingly unobserved. 

It is all very difficult. What I would like to add 
is that in the ‘DAZ versus Brand X test’ advert 
shown last Sunday, I thought Brand X whiter. 





Substitute 
for 


polygamy 


OX OF THE Odd things about high 
fashion—and goodness knows it 
has plenty—is that attitudes to it do 
not cleave along lines of sex. Almost 
as many women as men think it 
impossible; there are as many wives 
to say, “I wouldn’t be seen dead,” 
as husbands to cry, “What, that 
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With the designing, and the des- 
cription, of haute couture, it is quite 
another matter—though just as odd. 
Its great designers are men (have they 
always been, I wonder? Saul clothed 








the daughters of Israel “in scarlet and - 


other delights”.) To write about it 
evidently calls for a woman. 


Fresh and luminous 
This seems to me an astonishing 
ability, and no one that I know does 
it better than Katharine Whitehorn, 
the new Fashion Editor of The 
Observer. It is not merely that she 
can find words for what, to me, is 
expressed in vague groping gestures 
of the hands (“It goes like this, and 
then out, here”). They are fresh and 
luminous words, so that I know not 
only what the clothes look like, but 
why they look like that. Her writing 
has a distinctive flavour: “Fashion is 
the West’s alternative to polygamy: 
instead of different women, men get 


_ the same woman looking different.” 


Or again: “Clothes that keep the 
same line year after year get to be 
unbearably dull. And then, to liven 
them up, you get all sorts of bits and 
pieces, pompons and capes and 
wacky little seamings.” 

This sort of thing can be enjoyed 
and understood by anybody, whether 
they can wear the clothes or not. Miss 
Whitehorn makes one feel one would 
like to meet her. 

But do not imagine that her 
colleagues on the women’s pages of 
The Observer are in any danger of 
being outshone. Patience Gray on 
shopping; Eirlys Roberts of 
“Which”, a most welcome guest; 
Syllabub on cooking; the wide- 
ranging Bridget Colgan . . . though, 
mind, that wasn’t what I meant by a 
substitute for polygamy. J.BL. 
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HEALTH 
the big leap forward 


THE HEALTH OF SEVEN MILLION AFRICANS was 
a major responsibility taken over by the 
Federal Government when the three coun- 
tries of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland joined together in 1953. 
The health authorities were faced with 
low standards of health among the African 
population, ‘especially in the country dis- 
tricts. They had to fight disease in many 
forms—and over a vast area. But they had 
two massive advantages. They had a real 
determination to give the African the best 
possible chance of a healthy life. And Federa- 
tion provided the means to bring this about. 
For the first time Central Africa had a 
unified health plan. For the first time people 
could think big in health matters—and get 
big results. Here is the story of seven 
momentous years. 


Health expenditure doubled 

Much more money was needed and the 
success of the Federal Government in pro- 
viding it is shown by these figures. In 1953 
expenditure on health for the three terri- 
tories was about 4} million pounds—by 
1960 this had been increased to over 9 
million pounds. The greatest increase was in 
Nyasaland, where health expenditure has 
trebled in the last seven years. The 
most modern hospitals, the most ad- 
vanced equipment for all types of treatment, 
the whole network of state aid to the sick and 
injured—they are all at the disposal of the 
African. And this policy has produced 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER RHODESIA HOUSE: STRAND: LONDON W.C.2 


: 





NEW HOSPITALS FOR AFRICANS The 
Llewellin Hospital at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, is 
one of the ultra-modern central hospitals built for 
all races during the 1950’s. 


results. In seven years there has been a 
sharp rise in the African expectation of life. 
Many more Africans are enjoying a useful 
and healthy old age. Further great im- 
provements are expected as the new health 
policy gathers momentum. 


Partnership against disease 

European skill. and resources behind the 
African desire to learn: these are the forces 
that are making the health service work. 
It is partnership in progress. The big task 
for the Federal Government is to train 
Africans as doctors, nurses. and medical 
orderlies to take their place in the fight 
against disease. Medical workers of ail 
races are being trained in the Federation’s 
hospitals. Plans are now well advanced to 
establish a medical school at the multi- 
racial University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland at Salisbury. Associated with it 


will be a new multi-racial teaching hospital to 
be built shortly by the Federal Government. 


Battle against disease in the bush 

There remains the greatest problem—to fight 
disease in the undeveloped districts. The 
attack is many-sided: the mobile hygiene 
units that go deep into the rural areas to 
fight disease at its source, the rural dispen- 
saries, theclinics and subsidised medical 
missions, afid an ever-growing network 
of hospitals. 





“THE PATIENT IS DOING WELL” Zhe 
health of African children is the trust of African 
and European doctors and nurses working side by 
side. 

Health is only one of many fields in 
which tremendous progress has been 
made since Federation. African wages 
and salaries have been doubled. 50°, 
more African children are nowat school. 
A non-racial franchise has been intro- 
duced. The Federation has already 
achieved much in Central Africa. It 
appreciates — perhaps more than any- 
one — how much remains to be done. 
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a new venture by METHUEN 


UNIVERSITY PAPERBAGKS 


All established favourites among students, the books 
chosen for University Paperbacks will now reach a wider 
public in a new, stylish form.The first thirteen titles are 
complete and unabridged, contain the same illustrations 
as the original editions, and will be followed by regular 
releases of books of unrivalled academic reputation. 
These are, indeed, ‘the Rolls-Royces of paperbacks’. 


UP 1 
UP 2 
UP 3 
UP 4 


UP 5 


“UP 6 


UP 7 


UP 8 
UP 9 


UP 10 
UP 11 
UP 12 
UP 13 


Archaeology and Society 
Grahame Clark 


Form and Meaning in Drama 
H. D. F. Kitto 


Greek Political Theory 
Sir Ernest Barker 


A History of Political Thought 
in the 16th Century J. W. Allen 


Introduction to the French Poets 


Geoffrey Brereton 
Introduction to Social 

Psychology W. McDougal! 
Landmarks in Russian Literature 
Maurice Baring 
Mysticism Evelyn Underhill 

Plato: The Man and his Work 
A. E. Taylor 
Relativity Albert Einstein 
The Sacred Wood T. S. Eliot 


The Wheel of Fire G. Wilson Knight 
William the Silent C. V. Wedgwood 


available at all leading bookshops 
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BOOKS 





Serious 


History 


By MOSES FINLEY 


writing in Greek for a primarily Greek 
audience. In the second century BC it was not 
yet held to be self-evident that writing history 
was a legitimate activity for a serious-minded 
person, and Polybius began by justifying himself. 
‘Can anyone be so indifferent or idle as not to 
care to know by what means, and under what 
kind of political system, almost the whole in- 
habited world was conquered and brought under 
the single dominion of the Romans?’ Right under- 
standing of the principles of politics, he went on, 
enables us to foresee the changes for the worse 
‘awaiting Rome in the future.’ Later writers had 
the advantage of being able to observe the 
changes for the worse—at least in retrospect. And 
it is this combination of unparalleled power fol- 
lowed by decline and fall that gives Roman 
history its uniqueness, its quality of epic mixed 
with tragedy, which have exercised the imagina- 
tion and the intellect from St. Augustine to 
Shakespeare to Montesquieu and Gibbon to 
Theodor Mommsen, and still in our time. 

To Augustine and his age the fall of Rome was 
a contemporary event of overwhelming signifi- 
cance. Eventually it became a past event, but not 
a dead event. The history of Rome remained a 
living subject, in the exact sense that it remained 
a study of the present. Roman virtue, liberty, 
Cesarism, the corruption of the aristocracy, con- 
spiracy and assassination, conquest and collapse 
—these were not antiquarian questions but funda- 
mental political questions: human nature was 
the same, therefore man faced the same issues, 
approached them with the same mental and 
emotional equipment, the same virtues and vices, 
the same respect or neglect, as the case may be, 
of the divine command, whether in ancient 
Rome, Tudor England, eighteenth-century France 
or Jeffersonian America. One read history to 
learn about oneself. It was as simple as that. 
Paul Louis Courier, gifted French Hellenist 

and revolutionary soldier, once said: 

Plutarch mocked at facts and selected only 

those which suited him. He would have made 

Pompey the victor at Pharsalus if that would 

help him turn a phrase. He was right. 


Plutarch, like Polybius before him, sought the 
truth in his biographies, honestly and sincerely, 
the truth about Cesar and Pompey, about man, 
about Rome, about the course of history. This 
kind of truth, in his eyes at least, was not to be 
confused with factual accuracy—who won at 
Pharsalus? That was a meaningless question, 
having no bearing on the real questions, the 
moral ones. History was a moral study (when it 
Was not pure entertainment) for him, as it had 
been for every serious practitioner (and reader) 
of the art ever since Herodotus invented it. That 
is why we still read these writers while the 
chroniclers and annalists are left to research 
students. That is why, too, until very recent times 
men were content to study Roman history 
directly from the Roman historians. When Gib- 
bon decided to write a history and cast about for 
a subject, he finally chose Rome from the second 


‘Be first great historian of Rome was a Greek, 





century AD, a period for which there was no Livy 
or Tacitus or Plutarch. not even a Cicero or 
Virgil. 

Like them, Gibbon is still read today, and for 
the same reason. ‘If the Decline and Fall has lost 
its historical value, Mr. Low* reminds us, ‘it 
would be vain to hope that it would be read 
much for its style alone except by a few literary 
anatomists.’ But what is its ‘historical value’? 
Modern scholarship has to its credit more accur- 
ate accounts of the late Roman and Byzantine 
empires; few even among non-Christians seri- 
ously believe with Gibbon that Christianity was 
the chief agent in the decline and fall; and it is 
hard to imagine that anyone cares enough about 
third-century Rome or eighth-century Byzan- 
tium, as such, to read Gibbon on their account, 
not even when he is cut to 900 pages, intelligently 
selected and beautifully produced. ‘Historical 
value’ must mean something else, and I do not 
know what that can be other than what it always 
was in past ages, a serious, reflective, moral view 
of la condition humaine, taken slowly and con- 
cretely in a detailed narrative over a sweep of 
time, and presented artistically (no historian is 
read for his style alone, but no historian survives 
who has no style). It was reflection, said the 
editor of an 1830 edition, which converted the 
Decline and Fall from ‘an elegant book of 
antiquities’ to ‘the history of the empire.’ That 
was only in part an invidious distinction, and 
what it meant to a cultivated man in the 
eighteenth century has been stated exactly by 
Henry Fielding. 

The historian shows you how things are, and 
leaves to others to discover when they began to 
be so. The antiquary shows you how things were, 
and leaves their present existence to be examined 
by others. Hence the former is more useful, the 
latter more curious. The former receives the 
thanks of all mankind, the latter of that valuable 
part, the virtuosi. 

Gibbon stood on the threshold of a revolution. 
Among his contemporaries there was a growing 
concern (which he shared) with the accuracy of 
historical facts. This the nineteenth century then 
converted into two of its most successful inven- 
tions: the professional historian and the histori- 
cal source. Roman history played its part; for it 
was Niebuhr’s sensational announcement that the 
received tradition about the early history of 
Rome was totally unreliable, which, as much as 
anything, elevated the fact to its new high status 
as the main object of historical inquiry. It was no 
good reading the old historians or the new 
theologians and philosophers, in so far as the 
latter had taken over the writing of history, if 
their narrative and their generalisations rested 
on wrong data. Wie es eigentlich geschehen war 
(how it really happened’)}—that dictum of 
Ranke’s became and has remained the dominant 
creed of historians, with consequences which 
excessive familiarity tends to conceal. 

One need only supplant Fielding’s 


= *THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon, abridged by D. M. Low. (Chatto 
and Windus, 36s.) 


‘the 
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historian shows you how things are’ by ‘how it 
really happened,’ and the rest follows. Consider 
the paradox of Mommsen, the only historian be- 
sides Sir Winston Churchill to have received the 
Nobel prize in literature. His History of Rome’; 
appeared in Germany in three large volumes in 
the years 1854-56, carrying the story to the death 
ot Cesar. Thirty years later he published a fifth 
volume, The Provinces of the Roman Empire, 
which, as the title reveals, was not a connected 
historical account. But volume four, the history 
of the Empire, was never written, though he lived 
til! 1903 and was the most prodigious and fecund 
scholar of the century. In sum, Rome’s greatest 
modern historian wrote no history after his early 
manhood. In someone of the calibre of Momm- 
sen that kind of block usually reflects an inner 
crisis so deep that it threatens the foundations 
of his vocation. It is not necessary, however, to 
resort to individual psychology, for by the middle 
ot the nineteenth century a trend set in which 
has since become a flood-tide. Stated bluntly and 
with admitted exaggeration, what has happened 
is that the individual document, the individual 
fact, has become an‘end in itself. Historians of 
Rome (and not only of Rome) no longer write 
serious histories; they write preparatory studies 
for the history which is never written, and they 
write for each other most of the time, not for the 
public. 

‘How it really happened’ is at the root of what 
has gone wrong. Professor Geyl of Utrecht 
made a valiant defence of Ranke not many years 
back, but even he had to concede that Ranke 
contributed much to the development of the 
‘abhorrent’ view of ‘history which acknowledges 
no standards outside the object.’ The past has 
finally become a dead past, its study (at best) 
‘elegant antiquities.’ Like chess or a Beethoven 
quartet, such activity is part of being civilised, 
an appealing and satisfying activity on a higher 
level for homo ludens, man at play. But it is not 
what history used to mean, what made the pub- 
lication of the next volume of Mommsen or 
Gibbon’an event, stimulating public reflection 
and polemic about the living past. 

There. is no need to be invidious and call 
the roll of the exceptions, save one, Sir Ronald 
Syme’s history of the period 60 Bc to ap 14f, 
now re-issued in Oxford’s new paperback 
series. The reviewer was not far wrong who 
wrote in the Spectator in 1939 that this ‘is the best 
book on Roman history that has appeared for 
many years.’ This is still true in 1960. In tech { 
virtuosity the book meets the most rigorou 
mands of the most hardbitten fact-fetishist. But 
its importance lies in its subject, and in its 
seriousness. Sir Ronald understands the period 
as one of revolution in the strict sense, of ‘a 
violent transference of power and property... . 
The composition of the oligarchy of govern- 
ment therefore emerges as the dominant theme 
of political history.’ He is writing not for homo 
ludens but for homo politicus. His views are 
strongly held, stated ‘quite nakedly, without 
hedging,’ and the keystone is ‘a deliberately 
critical .attitude towards Augustus.” It is a 
partisan work; so is every good piece of histori- 
cal writing. 

We come back full circle to Polybius’ ques- 
tion, ‘Can anyone be so indifferent or idle. . . ?’ 
The idle reader cannot read history. Polybius 
considered his theme to be worth a work in forty 

+ THe History oF RoMe. By Theodor Mommsen, 
abridged by C. Bryans and F. J. R. Hendy. (Peter 
Owen, 30s.—first published in 1888, now re-issued 
from the old plates but called a ‘new edition’ on the 
dust-jacket.) 

tTHeE ROMAN REVOLUTION. By 
(O.U.P., 15s.) 
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SATURDAY LUNCH WITH 
THE BROWNINGS 


Her new short stories: ‘written with 
the ease and economy which 
amounts to brilliance’ 
ELIZABETH JANE HOWARD, The Queen. : 
‘There is no writer since Angus Wilson 
. »- who so accurately defines and 
analyses the British at bay in 
respectable anguish’ 
KENNETH ALLSOP, Daily Mail. 
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John Blofeld 


PEOPLE OF THE SUN 


‘It is hard to believe that any book 
exists telling us more about the people 
of Siam’ NorMAN Lewts," Bookman. Illus. 25s. 


Tongaati 
R. G. T. WATSON 


The story of a multi-racial community 
in Natal. ‘It has been a wonderful 
experiment and this is a wonderful book’ 

RAYMOND FLETCHER, 7ribune. Hlus. 30s. 


To the East 
A.Phoenix 


NIGEL CAMERON 


His new travels from Kashmir to Fiji, 
‘brilliantly drawn by a sensitive observer’ 
% JOSEPH TAGGART, Star. Illus. 30s. 
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Mark Caine’s implacable and ruthless 
guide to the Top for ‘the stinkers’ 
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‘Terrifying’ HAROLD DALE, Sunday Dispatch. 
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‘books.’ It is hard to think of a great histori- 
cal work (in any field) which is not very long. 
Only Thucydides’s history of the Peloponnesian 
War comes to mind, but there may be one or two 
others. The Roman Revolution, too, though re- 
latively small in scale, is a large, packed book. 
That is how it must be. Bishop Bossuet could 
write a universal history in very few pages be- 
cause he was writing theology, not history. He 
told his readers what the truth was, exemplify- 
ing it by a few facts and events. The historian 
works the other way round: he narrates, moving 
from one concrete datum of experience to the 
next. The importance of the experiences, together 
with their mass and their inter-connections, 
evokes the general ideas. No short history of a 
civilisation can really achieve this, however 
skilful ‘its author. Mr. Michael Grant§,° for 
example, creates vivid images, particularly of 
those aspects of Rome which he detests, such as 
the brutality of the gladiatorial games or the 
irrationality of astrology and the more orgiastic 
cults. To accomplish this in 300 pages he must 
work to the evidence, not from it, and he is com- 
pelled either to ignore whole chunks of Roman 
history outright or, at best, to sum them up 
dogmatically. 

What, one may then ask, is the difference be- 
tween Mr. Grant’s dogmatism and Professor 
Syme’s (or Mommsen’s) partisanship? Simply 
this, that in the one case the reader has a measure 
of control, in the other not. History is ‘unfixable’ 
(Geyl’s word) because its data and their com- 
binations are infinite and unrepeatable. It is also 
concrete. The raw materials are what the profes- 
sional historian can fix (within limits of pro- 
bability) and then, in reflecting upon them out 
loud, he and the reader engage in a discourse, an 
inquiry. That is precisely what the word history 
meant in its original sense. 


Dear Lives 


The Memoirs of General The Lord Ismay, K.G. 
(Heinemann, 42s.) 

By a happy combination of circumstances the 
supply of war memoirs seems almost as inex- 
haustible as the demand for them. Anyone who 
thought we had heard the last account from a 
participant in the ‘conference war’ must have 
forgotten Ismay. As Churchill’s Chief Staff 
Officer he was present at almost every high-level 
gathering throughout the war; and his memoirs 
take us once more round the now familiar route 
from Casablanca to Washington to Quebec I to 
Cairo to Teheran to Quebec II to Yalta to Pots- 
dam. But Lord Ismay has another purpose 
beyond following the entirely reasonable military 
habit of selling his life dearly. He is the first man 
over the course since Lord Alanbrooke, and he 
is concerned to repair the damage which he con- 
siders the ex-CIGS’s Diaries to have done both to 
Lord Alanbrooke’s own reputation and to that 
of others. 

It is Sir Winston whom Lord Ismay is anxious 
to defend, of course. He is a Churchill man sans 
phrase et sans question. ‘But to me,’ he writes, 
‘Churchill always had been, and always would 
be, in a class entirely by himself.’ Few would 
quarrel with this judgment, but the degree of 
personal subservience to which it leads Lord 
Ismay (who for a short time enjoyed what should 
be the independent dignity of Cabinet office) is 
sometimes rather excessive. ‘That night we dined 
with Sir Winston and Lady Churchill,’ he writes, 
ending his book with a description of his return 





or Rome. By Michael Grant. 


§ THE WorLD 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 





right, as always. 


1960) 


in 1957 from his five years’ Secretary-Generalship 

at the Palais de Chaillot, ‘and his first words | 
were: “Have you forgiven me for sending you © 
to NATO?” J could only reply: “Sir, you were © 


While reserving his pans of praise for Sir ; 
Winston, however, Lord Ismay has a kind word 


to say for almost everybody. Lord Attlee was ‘a 
grand chief to serve,’ Sir Anthony Eden ‘bore a 
close resemblance to Churchill in methods and 
hours of work’ as well as having ‘a pretty wit’ 
and Sir John. Anderson was ‘the wisest of wise 
men.’ Even Lord Alanbrooke is rebuked with 


kindness. Despite the unfortunate impression | 


conveyed by the Diaries ‘his selflessness, integrity 
and mastery of his profession earned him the 


complete confidence, not only of his political | 
chiefs and his colleagues in Whitehall, but also © 
of all our commanders in the field.’ Such univer- | 
sal goodwill inevitably gives a certain anodyne © 
quality to the book. But it accurately reflects | 


some of Lord Ismay’s most useful attributes. As 
Churchill’s staff officer he was nice, tactful, 


generous and loyal; and these qualities enabled ~ 


him to unruffle innumerable tempers, to untwist 
a multiplicity of misunderstandings and to make | 
an unequalled contribution towards smooth re- | 


lations between the Prime Minister and the 
Chiefs of Staff and between the British and 
American commanders. 


Nor would it be true to say that Lord Ismay’s 
niceness- makes his book dull. The range of his 
interests is somewhat limited, and his judgments 
outside his professional field tend strongly to the 
conventional. But he writes smooth-flowing, un- 
pretentious prose with an admirable lucidity, and 
his instinct for the interesting aspects of an in- 
cident, a conference or a military situation is 
almost unfailingly good. 

Perhaps this lucidity was the chief quality of 
intellect, as opposed to those of personality men- 
tioned earlier, which gave Lord Ismay such an out- 
standingly successful career as a political soldier. 
He started as a not particularly well-connected 
subaltern in _a rather obscure Indian cavalry 
regiment. Then, through no fault of his own, he 
had a notably undistinguished period of service 
in the First World War. In 1921 he went to the 
Staff College at Quetta and by 1925 he was in 
Whitehall as assistant secretary to the Commit- 
tee of Imperial Defence. From then until his 
retirement from the Army in 1946, the only 
period when Lord Ismay was not Whitehall- 
based was in the early Thirties when he was for 
a few years Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 
His military gifts obviously lay overwhelmingly 
in the staff field and, greatly in the country’s in- 
terest, he used them to the full. Yet throughout 
his memoirs we have to watch him making con- 
stant obeisance to that boring old Army conven- 
tion that the only worthwhile thing to do is to 
rejoin one’s regiment and command troops. 
Fortunately he never showed much tendency to 
do this, but we have to be told far too frequently 
how much he would like to have done so. ‘If an 
officer joins the Staff,’ Lord Robert Cecil com- 
plained to Asquith in 1916, 

he is regarded as taking a step which requires 
explanation, and if he desires to rejoin his regi- 
ment, no General would think of opposing such 
a desire, With that kind of mental atmosphere, 
it is no wonder that we should be exposed to a 
charge of amateurishness, and I cannot help 
thinking that some step of a drastic kind ought 
to be taken to root out this entirely false view 
of military ideals. 


Lord Ismay has shown that one could change 
the practice without changing the precept. 
ROY JENKINS 
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How To Do It 


The S Man. By Mark Caine. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 


WriTING with measured consideration I find 
The S Man the nastiest, grubbiest book I have 
read for a long time. It is, as its sub-title indi- 
cates, a grammar of success for the contem- 
porary aspirant in the commercial world. ‘In 
human success there are no ethics,’ he is told. 
It is only the failure who believes that a man’s 
word is his bond. The S-Man, rather, is con- 
cerned with getting through the Inhibitions 
Barrier, defined as moral scruples. How he 
should operate is well illustrated by taking only 
a single field, that of sex. The S-Schoolboy is 
advised to find a girl-friend, not for relaxation 
put for practice, and to this end to be fastidious 
about his underclothes; but marriage is: to be 
avoided. A spot of homosexuality does no harm, 
so long as confined to the Right People of one’s 
own class. Nor does a spot of pimping; when 
trying to suck up to a bigger man, the S-Man 
must procure him whatever he-wants, women 
being specifically included. For ‘women are 
things’ and ‘a thing has value only so far as 
there is a market for it.’ “Sexually—to sum up— 
‘his aim is to pass round people, over them, 
through them, but never, however great the 
temptation, to stop for them.’ 

It did occur to me to wonder if this book 
was perhaps intended as a joke, and this was 
generous of me, because it isn’t funny. But there 
is no limit to an author’s ability to believe that 
his book is a scarifying satire on modern society, 
and this possibility must raise the question as 
to whether immoral nastiness is purged by 
satiric intention. Could a satire on how to run 
a concentration camp be harmless, witty and 








Jean-Paul Sartre 
by PHILIP THODY 


“Mr. Philip Thody has tollowed his 
study of Camus with an equally good 
one of Sartre... He has teen mainly 
concerned to explain rather than to 
criticize. This he does excellently .. . 
He writes with justice and truth. His 
quiet and iucid book helps us to under- 
stand an inficential . . . writer.” 

The Times 


‘Excellent this judicious well- 
informed study..".-KENNETH YOUNG 
(Dailv Telegraph) 


‘A new and essential study .. . estab- 

lishes Mr. Thody as one of the supreme 

exponents of Literary dissection.” 
—BILL HOPKINS (John O’London’s) 


“Rigorous and honest . . - The chapters 
which document Sartre’s political 
writing give the book a particular 
value.”"—H. G. WHITEMAN 

(Sunday Times) 
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acceptable? But I don’t believe that the intention 
of this book is wholly or even largely satirical, 
and here I bring some special knowledge to 
bear. I have worked for women’s magazines, and 
I do know the difference between the skit on 
the how-to-do-it, which depends on the typical 
example, the enlightening generalisation (as in 
Stephen Potter’s Gamesmanship books), and the 
genuine specific hint or tip proffered as an aid 
to success. Mr. Caine (surely a pseudonym) 
specialises in the latter: as, for example,. with 
the suggestion that since orange juice costs little 
if any more at the Savoy bar, the S-Man should 
make himself an habitué there (carrying an un- 
usual brief-case or a French novel) for ease in 
approaching higher-ups; or _ that, having 
promised complimentary theatre tickets, osten- 
sibly to be obtained from the Right People, he 
should buy the tickets and a ‘complimentary’ 
rubber-stamp -and apply the one to the other. 
Fortunately Mr. Caine’s advice is inefficient. 
The end-product of his admonitions would 
probably approximate to Evelyn Waugh’s John 
Beaver, and even in contemporary business be 
unlikely to get further than the fringes of, say, 
the introductions racket, the call-girl system or 

the communications industry. 
MARGHANITA LASKI 


Microcosmographica Soporifica 


Cambridge Discovered. By Bryan Little. 
(Heffer, 15s.) 

The Cambridge Year. By Louis Stanley. (Chatto 
and Windus, 30s.) 

Cambridge Life. By R. J. White. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 25s.) 


I WAS once party to a scheme for choosing the | 


five most boring things in the world. The plan 
was to take the objects chosen and keep them 
in the cellars of the Mint at nought degrees 
Centigrade where they should serve as standards 
against which comparable material might be 
calibrated. With these three books I believe we 
have a big break-through in this area. Each year 
the synthetic myth of La Vie Cambridgienne 
yields a trickle of such works—compounds of 
nostalgia and portly fun. Hideously enough, the 
real thing has long since been brought to con- 
form to its publicity image and many a jolly 
freshman is recruited into the ritual, all set when 
the three years are up for a First in skylarking 
and sentimentality. The famous versatility of the 
Cambridge undergraduate is frequently defeated 
by his very self-consciousness, and books like 
these egg him on in his narcissism. 

Cambridge Discovered is, 1 suppose, the least 
objectionable, though perhaps the sleepiest of 
the three. It confines itself to a solid account 
of the architecture, with some drab historical 
detail for added bulk. It is without a scintilla of 
wit or insight and is illustrated throughout with 
the most undistinguished drawings I have seen 
outside the middle pages of the IJl/lustrated 
London News. The Cambridge Year is a point- 
less collection of the adventitia of University 
life tricked out with numb snapshots of proc- 
tors, punts and Poppy Day shenanigans. Cam- 
bridge Life is altogether more ambitious and has 
a determined literary flavour. The most 
stylishly produced, it sets out the facts of Cam- 
bridge life in the form of a documentary novel 
peopled with cut-price C. P. Snow dons. ‘Present 
members of the University will enjoy reading 
about themselves . . . relations of past, present 


and future members will be fascinated to know | 


what really happens when someone “goes up to 
Cambridge.” ’ In the words of a well-known 
Goon, ‘I don’t wish to to know that.’ 

JONATHAN MILLER 
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Communication or 
Conflict 


CONFERENCES: 
THEIR NATURE, 


MARY CAPES (Editor) 


DYNAMICS AND PLANNING 


With a foreword by j. R. Rees and a preface by 
BROCK CHISHOLM 


This volume derives trom the proceedings of an 
international conference on Conterences, which 
was convened under the joint auspices of the 
World Federation tor Mental Health and the 
Josiah Macy, Jr. 
tribution towards the urgent and tormidable 


Foundation. It offers a con- 
task of developing a level of international under- 
standing adequate to the needs of a contracting 


world, 308. 


R. D. LAING 


The Divided Self 


A STUDY OF SANITY AND MADNESS 


A study of the phenomenon of madness and of 
the process of going mad, deriving from the 
the psycho-analytic 
tradition, This volume is the first of a series of 


existentialist as well as 
Studies in Existential Analysis and Phenomenolog} 
under the general editorship of R. D, Laing. 
‘Some of his case histories . . . are remarkable 
tor the way he is able to preserve an integrated 
view of the patient as a person, but without any 
popularisation or vulgarisation. We look forward 
to the further studies of existential psychology 
and psychiatry which he promises in his preface.’ 


MAURICE RICHARDSON in the New Statesman. 265. 


Discussions on Child 
Development Vol IV 


J]. M. TANNER & BARBEL 
INHELDER (Editors) 


With a preface by PROFESSOR G. R, HARGREAVES 
[his is the final volume of brilliantly edited 
transcripts of the meetings of the W.H.O, Study 
Group on the Psychobiological Development 
of the Child. It is notable for an important essay 
by Professor Jean Piaget on the underlying 
problems of the study of child development. ° 


30s. 
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MICHAEL GRANT 


The World 
of Rome 


‘The best general account of the 
subject that has yet appeared’— 
RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times. 
‘A swift and swirling account’ — 
New Statesman. ‘Comprehensive in 
scope and admirably illustrated’— 
Illustrated London News 42s 


VICTOR-LUCIEN TAPIE 


The Age of 
Grandeur 


A brilliant and highly readable 
account of the birth, development 
and flowering of the Baroque style, 
magnificently illustrated with eight 
full-colour plates and 200 black 
and white illustrations Today, 63s 
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VLADIMIR 


Nabokov 


THE REAL LIFE OF 
SEBASTIAN KNIGHT 
‘The hand-tooled prose, sardonic 
wit and compassionate insight 
which distinguished Lolita are 

evident in this brilliant 
early novel’ — Evening Standard. 
‘An artistic care for good writing 
and a feeling for literature’— 
Times Literary Supplement 155 


DAN 
Jacobson 


THE EVIDENCE 
OF LOVE 
His ‘eloquent and moving’ (Even- 
ing Standard) novel of love and 
racial intolerance. ‘A considerable 
artistic achievement all the more 
impressive because it was written 
calmly out of the same tensions 
that created the South African 
explosion’—New Statesman 15s 
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Man of God 


The Sabres of Paradise. By Lesley Blanch. 
(Murray, 30s.) 

Ir is a commonplace among novelists that truth 
is not only stranger than fiction, but so unlikely 
as to be quite unusable. There are characters in 
daily life whom we should never dare to invent 
—men and women who seem to have about them 
preposterous characteristics more suitable to life 
under a flat stone or at the bottom of the sea. 
We may console ourselves for this, by standing 
a popular conception on its head: by affirming 
that despite the self-evident immortality of the 
novel there will always be a place in the book 
list for history. How else is any knowledge of 
these fantastic creatures to be passed on? His- 
tory can give Hitler, Mahommed, Akhnaton and 
Shamyl the Avar a local habitation and a name. 

Shamyl the Avar is the most recently acquired 
addition to my private zoo. Only the inexhaust- 
ible fertility of a nature which produces the 
tarantula and the killer whale could have planted 
among the five hundred snow peaks of the 


‘Caucasus a creature having human shape and 


yet so unlike what we think of as a man. He 
combined the verbal power of a Churchill with 
the tactical skill of a Rommel and the personal 
fearlessness of an Alexander the Great. He was 
cruel, merciless, implacable, emotional, loving— 
an intricate knot of contradictory qualities, all 
of them king-size. He was a sword-in-hand saint, 
who was said to have known the highest range 
of mystical experience, union with God. He had 
the histrionic ability of a Henry Irving or Queen 
Elizabeth the First. There was no God but God; 
and Shamyl was his prophet. 

Russia was expanding towards India, and the 
Caucasus stood in her way. Here were the wild 
tribesmen, devout in proportion to their 
abysmal ignorance of the greater world. They 
fought Russia for a generation in battles of 
hideous ferocity. A political convulsion among 
them gave Shamyl his chance; and for years 
under his leadership that ferocity, always 
appalling, became quite unbelievable. 

Every stone hut, every saklia or cave, had to 
be taken by force. Women and children, with 
stones or kindjals in their hands, threw them- 
selves on our bayonets or, in despair, hurled 
themselves over the cliffs to certain death; 
among them, Shamyl’s sister. It is difficult to 
imagine the scenes of this ghastly battle: 
mothers killed their children with their own 
hands, so that they should not fall to the 
Russians; whole families perished under the 
ruins of their saklias. 
That is a good sample of the result. It is perhaps 
wiser not to be so certain you know the will of 
God. For of course Shamyl could not win. The 
Russian machine, once adapted to the special 
conditions of the Caucasus, crunched slowly on. 
The Caucasus was subdued, valley by valley, 
crag by crag. 

True to its absolute unpredictability history 
reserved Shamyl of all men for captivity. There 
are photographs of him, a ragged eagle in his 
cage, trying not to droop. He was visited by the 
famous, he was lionised. He was allowed to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca; and after years of 
captivity had mellowed and softened him he 
died at El Medina. His only monuments are the 
ruins of fortresses hung in the clouds among the 
Caucasian crags. 

I cannot do more than give this rough sketch 
of what The Sabres of Paradise is about. The 
history of the Cossacks, the tragedy of Shamyl’s 
son, the nature of Russian soldiers, the tragi- 
comedy of the abducted ladies—all this is there 
to be read in Miss Blanch’s most informative 
book. My own ignorance of the. place and the 





1960 


period is profound. I must accept that such events 
as Shamyl’s flogging of his own mother did in 
fact take place, and are only more examples of 
the improbability, 
things which have actually happened. This is a 
long book and one which tries to take in too 
much; but it brings to life ‘an almost unknown 
period of Caucasian history,’ from which the 
reader is guaranteed to return, even to the 
Sixties of the twentieth century, with something 
like relief. 

WILLIAM GOLDING 


Chiefs 


Nehru. By Vincent Sheean. (Gollancz, 21s.) 
Awo. By Obafemi Awolowo. (C.U.P., 25s.) 


AMONG the assets which Professor Arthur Lewis 
listed recently as required for the success of a 
new State was that of a ‘charismatic’ political 
leader who could personify the national con- 
sciousness. One would hesitate to apply the term 
to a statesman as eminently intellectual as Nehru, 
and yet, even when watching Nehru dominate a 
mere press conference, it is hard not to feel that 
his compelling judicious manner hides. precisely 
those unanalysable qualities of personal power 
and charm which mark the great political leader. 
To convey a glimpse of these qualities is Mr. 
Sheean’s aim, and his own name may evoke 
memories. He was the first and perhaps the most 
gifted of the roving American correspondents of 
the inter-war years, when for a time he wrote like 
an eager young Scott Fitzgerald of journalism, 
But that was some time ago, and by comparison 
this latest book of his might be described as just 
a good, professional job. It represents not so 
much biographical documentation as a series of 
reflective essays about Nehru in relation to his 











Paul 
Scott 


The Chinese Love Pavilion 
is ‘One of the best English 
novels of the last decade 


its texture is extraordinarily rich, but the drama 
of events, the pure narrative power, has such 
strength that one is borne along on its current 
effortlessly . . . it has an almost Dostoevskyan 


unity.’ 
John Davenport Observer 
Edith Sitwell 


‘A masterly achievement .. . It is that extremely 

rare thing, a novel of action which is also a novel 

of pe spiritual and emotional exploration.’ 
Peter Green Bookman 


‘It is, truly, a remarkable book.’ 
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country and the outside world. While rather too 
directly addressed to the critical American reader 
(as when Mr. Sheean defends Nehru’s hesitations 
over the Hungarian issue), they are pleasantly 
written, with here and there a touch of the 
old insight. It is Mr. Sheean’s insistent theme 
that the true Gandhian spirit is expressed not 
by the homespun saints in the countryside, but 
by Nehru’s policies, down to the centralised five- 
year plans for the industrialisation of India. The 
argument seems rather stretched. As an Anglo- 
phile American, Mr. Sheean is more convincing 
in describing the blend of English liberalism and 
the aristocratic Indian tradition in Nehru’s out- 
look, and he adds some interesting conversation 
pieces. But as far as the qualities are concerned 
which have raised Nehru in power to his un- 
paralleled eminence, this remains a question 
which Mr. Sheean does not answer. 

The autobiography of Chief Awolowo, the 
popular Premier of Western Nigeria, is simpler 
stuff. Starting with the picture of Awolowo as 
barefoot village boy collecting firewood and 
ending on the eve of Nigerian independence. it 
i3 a success story very much in the pattern of 
from rags to power, with education as the key 
and several favouring circumstances. Nigeria is 
a country in whose colonial history the English 
schoolboy of the future may well take genuine 
pride, while among the traditionalist Yorubas of 
the Western Region Chief Awolowo’s own rise 
ts the top was undoubtedly helped by his dis- 
tinguished local lineage. Awo may be the artlessly 
written story of a busy man, but what comes 
across is the personality of a balanced, un- 
rancorous and confident. African leader. The 
Nigerians, representing ome-quarter of black 
Africa’s population, are today remarkably con- 
fident that their country’s independence will be 





Duckworth Books: 


Indifferent 


Honest 
by FRANK HALLIDAY 


“The enquirer and visionary is on every page. His 
approach is frankly humanist and ethical: Man 
his own deliverer. A profoundly thoughtful and 
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the decisive African event of our time. An inde- 
pendent Nigeria may indeed swiftly efface the 
traumatic memory of the Congo débiacle. 

Two other points struck me in Awo. One was 
the brief but vivid sketch of the Nigeria of the 
author’s childhood, a traditional rural society 
apparently endowed with enviable peace and 
stability by its white rulers but which, the author 
says, was through this very fact an unnaturally 
frozen scciety and below the surface riddled with 
fear. The other is a point rather neglected by the 
author, namely that the Yorubas, from which he 
stems, are one of Africa’s leading artistic com- 
munities. Spread by the slave trade, much of the 
African tradition of dance, music and voodoo 
as it exists in the West Indies, Brazil and the 
Southern US is of Yoruba origin. Now, sup- 
posing everything in Nigeria went ideally well, 
so that in a generation’s time it was a vigorous, 
flourishing country of fifty million people, would 
such artistic links as those of the Yorubas exert 
an attraction across the Atlantic? This may 
today seem remote, but at the present pace of 
change in Africa, we may be in for surprises. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Disquieted 

Introduction. (Faber, 18s.) 

The Dear Deceit. By Christine Brooke-Rose. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 

Through Streets Broad and Narrow. By Gabriel 
Fielding. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

We Think the World of You. By J. R. Ackerley. 
(Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 


THEY come half from Oxford, half from Cam- 
bridge: that’s the first thing one’s likely to notice 
about the six young contributors to /ntroduction. 
What’s happened to all those red bricks sup- 
posed to be flying through the air—or are their 
throwers all too busy -playing out some sort of 
Lucky Jim to cultivate the private, derided arts? 
The second thing is that five of the six have 
been, are, or intend to be, spending a year or so 
at an American university, thus confirming Mr. 
Amis’s reading of the common-room tea-leaves 
in this journal a few months back. If we have a 
nouvelle vague, it seems to be lapping the feet 
ot the Statue of Liberty. And yet the coin- 
cidence of aims and material that these facts 
might prepare one for isn’t much embodied in 
the eighteen stories (three apiece) in Faber’s en- 
terprising anthology. All they can be seen to 
share is a technical competence unusual in 
student writing and an almost total lack of in- 
terest in verbal or narrative experiment. Joyce, 
Nabokov and the beats have wrought in vain. 
In two of the more unsatisfactory stories there 
are hints that Beckett has been read; but that’s 
about all. If there is a direction which these 
contributions might jointly be taking, it’s to- 
wards something as imprecise as what E. M. 
Forster once called ‘a poetry of disquiet.’ 

Most of the stories, as it happens, break off 
in disgust or sadness or unfulfilment. Alan 
Coren, as the most cosmopolitan plotter (a 
crumbling French town, yearning for tourists; 
Tangier, a gigolo and a vulgar American 
woman; Kennington and a Cockney revolt at 

reakfast time), also comes nearest to parody 
and to the fashionable world of Paul Bowles; at 
present, he’s a clever, whirling anger in search 
of an object. And, at the other pole, sit the 
gentle tales of A. O. Chater, which read like 
a grafting of Michaux on to Alain Fournier— 
certainly like good translations from some 
French mythomane—and are populated by ‘a 
young man,’ ‘a girl,’ ‘a stationer,’ moving through 
a circus ring, an archery contest and a park with 
a great baffling mirror. They go forward so con- 
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fidently that the final non-sequiturs ate enor- 
mously disturbing; who is being so wistful about 
what? And one remembers that Mr. Forster’s 
phrase was used, nearly ten years ago, in the 
preface to an anthology of writing from Cam- 
bridge. Perhaps so much humming disquiet is 
no more than part of being twentyish, literate 
and communicative. The awkward simplicities 
of idealism may belong to the very young or 
the very old. after all. But this collection is 
well worth having. I thought the best things to 
be Ted Hughes’s ‘The Rain Horse,’ Jim Hun- 
ter’s ‘An Expert at Make-Believe,’ and ‘Prodigal 
Summer,’ from the only American to be in- 
cluded, Jason McManus. 

The Dear Deceit travels through decades and 
continents with humorous aplomb. Ever since 
Huxley joggled time to death in Eyeless in 
Gaza, ‘flashback’ has become a necessary sign 
in reviewer’s shorthand. Miss Brooke-Rose, who 
will be remembered for her rippling scholarship 
ir A Grammar of Metaphor. is the first novelist 
I've met to take her hero, after the first thirty 
pages, chapter by chapter backwards through 
his life. Alfred Northbrook Hayley is a rogue 
dimly recalled by his son; is on his death-bed; 
is addressing pornographic letters in his office; 
is lying, cheating, marrying again in London, 
Oxford and Brussels; is in America with a wife 
before the first war; is in Birmingham in the 
1900s; is reared in a Warwickshire village. What 
could be just tricksy isn’t. Clues and hints are 
o finely planted that there’s a constant series of 
confirmations and shocks that makes Alfred, re- 
assessed every few pages, a comic awful figure 
of some magnitude. There’s a lot of brilliant 
scene-shifting, and the author takes a generous 
canvas, seeming occasionally to swamp her sub- 
ject in diversions. But the obliquities of the search 
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for Alfred are of unusual fechnical appeal—a 
novelist’s novel perhaps. 


Gabriel Fielding is apparently engaged on an 


opus of which his successive novels are only 
part. Not having done my homework I can 
only report on Through Streets Broad and 
Narrow without benefit of its predecessors. It 
tells of a few Dublin years in the life of John 
Biaydon, a handsome, intelligent medical student 
from England. My only large complaint is 
querulous: are young men in their early twenties 
really ever as assured and, in somé ways, adult as 
Biaydon is? Otherwise, Mr. Fielding took me 
quite eagerly with him through hospital politics, 
an odd friendship with a brilliant pauper called 
Groarke, two unhappy love-affairs and the 
irruptions of Greenbloom. It is just before and 
into the last war and Greenbloom arrives, mag- 
nificent, collected, mysterious, to get his brother 
out of a concentration camp by bribing the 
German consul in neutral Dublin. A note in the 
front of the book and the blurb at the end some- 
how imply that the author lies very close to 
his subject. It may be that which accounts for 
an occasional sense of. missed significances; 
some answers may have been lived and not com- 
municated. Or they may be in the other books. 
But there are scenes in this one—how tiresome 
it is to have to resort to the familiar praise of 
‘scenes, but that’s what they are, superbly 
created dramatic fragments—that, lifted and 
docked, would well fit into a better anthology 
than Introduction. 

We Think the World of You is narrated with 
cunning simplicity by Frank, a middle-aged gent 
bound up—through his love for winsome, bur- 
glarious Johnny—with a working-class family. 
The boy’s in clink, Frank hates the boy’s wife 
and won't go with her on visiting days. He goes 
te see Johnny’s parents, though, and there’s a 
dog Evie he feels they’re’ mistreating. Gradually 
his life is caught up with Evie’s: he takes her 
for walks, has her home with him, until she 
replaces the image of Johnny and he wins her 
from the family and. Johnny—home again—too. 
Frank’s foul selfishness, that of a quasi-tender, 
rock-solid queer, is finally recognised, but it 
came too late for me. His canophilia (‘In 
the morning she would wake me by dabbing a 
paw on my face; sometimes I would be roused 
to find her lying with all her length upon me, 
her forearms on my shoulders, looking gaily 
down into my eyes. Another day had begun 
. . .) is chronic, sad and private; and I don’t 
want to be persuaded of its importance. But as 
a case-history of an obsession, humanly 
crippling, no one could refuse this tale its 
mawkish, classically delineated truth. 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Erewhon Revisited 


Pioneers in Criminology. Edited by Hermann 
Mannheim. (Stevens, 45s.) 

The British Journal of Criminology. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. (Stevens, 12s. 6d.) 


Now that Mr. Butler and the Teds have given 
new respectability to an old idea Dr. Mannheim 
is able to assemble a band of American academics 
to introduce his lifework to the British public. His 
book contains sixteen brief biographies of peno- 
logical reformers. Each chapter is by a different 
author and has a separate bibliography. There 
are also two more general essays in which the 
Editor and Professor C. R. Jeffery adopt 
diametrically opposed positions. 

The various contributions are of very uneven 
quality and there are some irritating inconsis- 
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tencies, but certain leading themes stand ouj 
clearly. In recent European thought there have 
been two main approaches to crime. The simpler 
(‘classical’) view is to argue that crimes are 
created by legislation. The criminal is a free 
agent who chooses to defy the law. If then we 
wish to eliminate crime we must design our 
system of social rewards and punishments in such 
a way that most men will choose to conform. If 
the law is often broken, then change the law or 
alter the sanctions which support it. 

The alternative (‘positivist’) view, to which 
most of the heroes of this book were in some 
degree committed, is that delinquency is an 
abnormality. Those who err do so not from 


choice but from predisposition, either through 
inherited defect or because of psychological con- f 
ditioning. The individual is legally but not 
morally responsible for his actions. There is no} 
fundamental distinction between anti-social and 
criminal behaviour. If the criminal is to be kept 
isolated from society it is as a means of social [7 


defence rather than as punishment or disincen- } 


tive. Crime is a form of illness; the treatment of 
offenders should therefore be a matter for the 
discretion of experts, such as psychiatrists, rather 
than for formal judgment. 


Bee ne Cea 2A 


It is quite easy to demonstrate the practical 
fallacies in such an ultra-radical Erewhonian § 
mode of argument, but many of the more § 


‘modern’ features of our contemporary legal 
system—juvenile courts, preventive detention, 
probation—stem from ‘positivist’ 
precisely this kind. 


theory of f 


The criminologists’ emphasis upon the innate, | 


psychological and environmental factors in 
delinquency reflects a broad liberal humanism 
which seeks to defend the individual against the 
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oppressions of society. But we need to beware 
of good itentions. Are psychiatric experts likely 
to be less tyrannical than judges? Roscoe Pound 
observed that the discretionary power of the Star 
Chamber was a trifle compared to that of the 
juvenile court. It was by a ‘positivist’ argument 
that the ‘crimes’ of the Jews were attributed to 
hereditary detect. If delinquency is a matter of 
incurable frailty rather than evil intention 
should not the honest criminologist favour gas- 
chambers for all? This is an interesting and 
instructive book but I recommend the reader 
to start with the last chapter. Professor Jeffery’s 
scepticism puts the enthusiasms of the re- 
formers into proper scale. 

The British Journal of Delinquency, founded 
in 1950, has consistently upheld the view that 
crime is a symptom of maladjustment better 
handled by psychiatrists than by policemen. 
Perhaps it is a further indication of winds of 
change at the Home Office that this periodical 
is now sponsored by Stevens, the law publishers, 
and that, though it continues to be edited by 
two psycho-analysts and a sociologist, it has 
been retitled The British Journal of Crimino- 
logy. Later issues will, it seems, be concerned 
rather more with the treatment of convicted 
offenders and rather less with the psychology of 
social deviation. 
EDMUND LEACH 


Better Workmen 


Ezra Pound. By G. S. Fraser. Henry James. By 
D. W. Jefferson. Wallace Stevens. By Frank 
Kermode. Robert Graves. By J. M. Cohen. 
(Oliver and Boyd, 3s. 6d. each.) 

THREE poets and one prose-writer are the sub- 

jects of the first four titles in this promising new 

series of critical monographs. G. S. Fraser’s 
short study of ‘il miglior fabbro’ is typically 
generous, chatty and discursive. We learn almost 
more about Mr. Fraser’s scholarly make-up than 
we do about Pound’s when we find his enthus- 
iasm for Pound’s translations conditioned by his 
own linguistic shortcomings. If Mr. Fraser had 
only chosen to be a little more dogmatic, he could 
fearlessly have affirmed (and would. probably 
have got away with) the fundamental ‘Mais 
dabord il faut étre un poéte.” For this 
cherished quotation of Pound’s surely includes 
the case of the verse-translator concerned in 
transforming his ignorance of such details of 
language as ‘meaning’ into English poetry. Still, 

Mr. Fraser’s remarks on the seminal effect of the 

translations upon poetic vernacular, his reminder 

of the greatness of ‘Mauberley’ and his short ‘tour 
of the Cantos all show him off at his very con- 
siderable critical best. 

Infinitely terser, just as readable, is D. W. 
Jefferson’s study of Henry James which strikes 
me as one of the best critical studies of recent 
years (as does Mr. Kermode’s on _ Stevens). 
In his exploration of Jamesian motifs, Mr. Jef- 
ferson disdains such newly discovered territories 
as the symbolism underlying the choice of 
surnames, and his disposal of Quentin Ander- 
son’s ‘Father and Son’ theory is managed with 
consummate tact. We have instead a pattern of 
insight into plot, character and atmosphere and 
a good account of the emergent ‘tone,’ which 
Mr. Jefferson believes is all too often overlooked 
by those who derive their views simply from a 
study of themes and morals. 

Frank Kermode’s study of Wallace Stevens is 
the first full-length attention this major American 
poet has received from an _ English critic. 
Having ¢stablished Stevepsevery carly asa poet 
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whose poetry was about poetry, Mr. Kermode 
does not fall into Ransom’s error of regard- 
ing the pure Stevens poem as ‘nothing but 
poetry .. poetry for poetry’s sake.’ The book 
could in fact be said te be an account of ‘the 
presence of the determining personality’ without 
which ‘reality, as Stevens said, ‘no amount of 
other things matters much. It is this reality, 
however, which certain readers fail to discern, 
because Stevens’s linguistic idiosyncrasies, such 
as his ‘general fantastication’ of English, based 
upon the view that ‘French and English consti- 
tute a single language, are apt initially to make 
him sound precious and mincing. This study also 
contains extremely perceptive glosses of the 
more difficult poems, a tribute to Stevens’s power 
‘te confer his identity on the reader.’ 

In his study of Robert Graves, J. M. Cohen 
succeeds rather less well in establishing his claim 
for Graves as a major poet. Judgments like ‘com- 
pressed intellectuality’ referring to Professor 
Empson’s verse tend to irritate; and he has 
laid up for himself a greater wrath than mine 
by attempting to equate the Gravesian attempts 
at myth-making with those of Yeats. 

ARTHUR BOYARS 


Spa to Spa 
Betsy Sheridan’s Journal. Edited by William 
LeFanu. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 
BETSY SHERIDAN was twenty-six in 1784 when 
she began her Journal, as she called it, a regular 
series of letters to her married sister Alicia in 
Dublin. These letters, known till now only from 
quotations in biographies of her famous brother, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, have been ably edited 
by her great-great-grandnephew and make their 
appearance in full. The correspondence spans six 
years and lasts until March, 1790. ‘My whole 
idea is to amuse when I can with any anecdote, 
scene or character that may fall in my way, and 
at all times to prove my regard by punctuality to 
our agreement, whether I am supplied with 
entertaining materials or not.’ There seem to have 
been materials enough. A Handel commemora- 
tion moved her to tears. Mr. Lunardi’s balloon 
was suspended from the dome of the Pantheon, 
‘a most striking object.’ There were fashions and 
‘the Play,’ old friends and new acquaintances. 
Betsy was a student of Lavater and knew an ugly 
face when she saw one. (Soame Jenyns was ‘with- 
out exception I think the most hideous mortal I 
ever beheld.) A main topic was the condition 
of their ailing father, a disappointed old man 
who quarrelled with his sons. Betsy was a dutiful 
daughter and trundled him from spa to spa. 
After her father’s death, in 1788, and until her 
marriage to Alicia’s brother-in-law, Henry 
Lefanu, she lived with her brother Richard and 
his talented wife; and she had access to high 
Whig society, of which Sheridan was a shin- 
ing light. She records the excitement over the 
King’s madness and recovery, her brother's 
marathon speech against Warren Hastings in 
Westminster Hall and a masquerade at Hammer- 
smith where she sat among the duchesses. She 
gave herself no airs. She was impressed by her 
brother but not, she says, by her ‘peep at the 
Raree Show of the great world.’ She emerges 
from her letters a determinedly sensible person, 
contemptuous of affectation, ‘sentiment’ and 
vulgarity; without any immediate charm perhaps, 
but possessed of a nicely spiteful wit and not 
above a little overt cattiness—‘the Duchess of 
Devonshire cannot be called fat but upon the 
whole I think there is too much of her.’ 
‘ COLIN HAYCRAFT 
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Rules for the Game 


By JOHN COLE 


HETHER the railway strike which is 
a taccnteast for October 17 happens or not, 
the very possibility of national disruption on that 
scale has once again reminded the public that 
there is more wrong on the railways than late 
trains and dirty lavatories. Any business organi- 
sation which faces two official strike threats 
within eight months should be examining its 
Jabour relations very seriously indeed. We share- 
holders might usefully take a look at them as well. 

The 110,000 men in railway workshops—75,000 
of them in the National Union of Railwaymen 
and 35,000 in unions affiliated to the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions—were not directly concerned in ‘the 
Guillebaud negotiations in February and March. 
When the NUR decided to call a strike then, be- 
cause the Guillebaud report had been delayed, 
it included the shopmen in the strike call; both 
because an industrial union likes to treat all its 
members as one group and because the shopmen’s 
wage levels would inevitably be affected. On the 
principle of reciprocity, the railwaymen are now 
being asked to strike to help the shopmen. There 
is something of the deterrent theory in this: the 
union undoubtedly hopes that the threat of a 
national railway stoppage will win it a quick 
victory. 

Delay in negotiations has been a primary cause 
of this dispute. The British Transport Commis- 
sion conceded the general 5 per cent. interim 
increase to the shopmen in April, and back-dated 
it to January 11, but since Mr. Guillebaud left 
the ordinary railwaymen with increases ranging 
from 3 per cent. more than that for porters to 
15 per cent. more for the highest grades of drivers 
and telecommunications staff, it can never have 
had much hope that this would satisfy the 
shopmen. 

When all the other railwaymen’s wage claims 
had been settled, the commission said that it 
would give the shopmen a further 3 per cent., 
thus offering them all, skilled and unskilled, 
almost the same percentage increase as the 
porters. But it refused at first to back-date the 
increase beyond July 4, whereas the ordinary 
tailwaymen had got their higher wages paid back 
to January 4. 

It may be wisdom after the event, but some of 
the more moderate union leaders claim that if 
the BTC had conceded the back-dating at once, 
it could have got a settlement—and a cheaper 
settlement than it has been offering in the past 
week. Certainly, it was only when the unions 
insisted on seeing Sir Brian Robertson himself 
that the offer was back-dated to January 11. The 
unions were not satisfied by then that the semi- 
skilled and skilled shopmen should only get the 
Same percentage increase as the porters. Eventu- 
ally the BTC offered another 2s. or Is. 6d., 
according to grade, for these men, but again there 
was to be no back-dating. That was where 
negotiations broke down. 

Now there are a dozen different ways of 
looking at the merits of this wage claim, but I 
do not propose to discuss them here. What seems 


of more permanent importance is the manner of 
the negotiations. The unions complain that even 
after Sir Brian was called in, he was always asking 
for adjournments during which, it is assumed, he 
consulted Mr. Marples. From all past experience, 
and an abundance of circumstantial evidence in 
this and other nationalised industries, the assump- 
tion is correct. 

It is just about time everyone concerned with 
industrial negotiations did some hard thinking 
about this business of not letting the dog see 
the bone. Bargaining becomes nonsense if one 
side or the other is constantly going off for in- 
structions. The unions are at fault when officials 
conducting negotiations are too remote from the 
workers’ lay leaders, the shop stewards, who 
often have the final say as to whether a settlement 
is accepted or not. Shop stewards undoubtedly 
need much guidance, and often restraint, from 
their officials, but in many industries where the 
stewards are powerful, an employer would find 
negotiation more satisfactory if he had some of 
them at the table to argue with as well. It is 
good news that the unions in electricity supply 
are going to bring the workshop leaders into 
closer consultation. Mr. George Woodcock’s new 
thought on industrial relations looks in the same 
direction. 

For private empleyers, it is thoroughly bad 
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policy to allow a personnel officer without power 
to conduct negotiations. In a nationalised in- 
dustry, either the board’s negotiators must be 
given much more authority than they have at 
present or Mr. Marples and the other responsible 
Ministers would do far better to come to the 
neg*‘iating tables themselves. Such a proposal 
may seem ludicrous, but that should remind us 
that there is no simple solution to the complex 
relationship between government economic 
policy and wage negotiations in nationalised 
industries. The time has come when we must 
try to draw up rules for the game. 


Nicholas Davenport is on holiday. 


Company Notes 


EMPAH (HOLDINGS) accounts for 1959 
Gisciose that the group, now an investment 
holding company, has again interested itself in 
rubber. This has been done by the recent acquisi- 
tion of Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber, on a share- 
exchange basis. This.company issued its report 
in August covering a period of nine months, and 
declared a dividend of 174 per cent. This asset 
appears in the balance -heet at £120,000, a very 
conservative figure fo .« high-yielding estate of 
1,612 acres of rubber. Total assets of the group 
now exceed £500,000 against the issued ordinary 
capital of £100,948. The chairman, Brigadier F. C. 
Hopton Scott, states that the group’s investment 
trust holdings are still substantial with large hold- 
ings in both Lubok Investments and Third Mile 
Investment Companies. Profits have been more 











THe Ist annual general meeting of Unigate 
Limited was held on September 30 in London, 
Mr. Ernest E. Taylor, C.B.E. (chairman and a 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

We meet together today for the first time as 
Shareholders of Unigate Limited which was 
formed in the Spring of 1959 to implement the 
merger of United Dairies Limited and Cow & 
Gate Limited. 

You will see from the Report and Accounts 
covering the first year’s trading ended on the 
31st March last that we have had a successful 
year. 


The Group Profit for the year before taxation 
is £5,773,668. Current taxation requires a provi- 
sion of £2,739,067 and after various adjustments, 
there remains a Profit attributable to the Parent 
Company of £3,188,758. In view of this satisfac- 
tory result, we are proposing a final Ordinary 
Dividend for the year now under review of 9 per 
cent. making a total of 14 per cent. for the year 
and to carry forward £1,375,594. 


We operate some 80 Creameries in Great 
Britain at which large quantities of cream, but- 
ter, cheese, condensed and powdered milks and 
a variety of other dairy products are manufac- 
tured. We also distribute very large quantities of 
liquid milk over wide areas of the country and 
through our subsidiaries, United Dairies (Lon- 
don) Limited and Home Counties Dairies 
Limited, are the largest milk distributors in 





UNIGATE 


UNITED DaiRIES—cow &« GATE 


GROUP’S SUCCESSFUL FIRST YEAR 


London. In fact we now handle well over one- 
quarter of the total milk produced in Great 
Britain. Last year, during the exceptionally hot 
and dry summer, there was some contraction in 
milk production with the result that for a short 
time some of our Creameries were not working 
to capacity but from the turn of this year milk 
production has steadily increased and is now 
breaking all records. Sales of infant foods, liquid 
milk and dairy products manufactured by the 
Group continue to expand. 

We have also made further progress in the 
Export Market and during the year some of 
your Directors and some of the Group’s Senior 
Executives have visited Canada, the United 
States of America, West and East Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia and New Zealand 
with a view to promoting the Group’s interests 
in those countries. 

During the year substantial progress has been 
made with the integration of the activities of 
various subsidiary companies within the Group. 
My co-Directors and I are well satisfied with the 
progress which has so far been made as a result 
of the merger and are confident that the various 
reorganisations now in being or in process of 
being implemented will add considerably to the 
efficiency and smooth-running of the Group as 
a whole. Our aim is to give the best possible 
service to our customers, both large and small, 
since it is on their goodwill that the success of 
our business largely depends. 

We look to the future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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KINTA KELLAS RUBBER 


Tue 50th annual general meeting of Kinta Kellas 
Rubber Estates, Limited was held on September 29 
in London, Mr. J. R. Tannock (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

For the period covering the fiftieth anniversary of 
our Company’s activities, the profit attained repre- 
sents not quite double the earnings achieved in the 
previous year. This satisfactory result of £71,689 is 
primarily due to the higher average market price 
received for our produce, but a substantial increase 
of 131,900 Ibs. in our crop output has also played 
its part. This increasing crop output will undoubtedly 
continue to affect advantageously our profit margin 
for some time to come. 

Owing to the strength of the increased earnings 
your Board is recommending the payment of a 
final dividend of 25 per cent., making a total of 
374 per cent. for the year, an increase of 124% 

To mark the successful completion of our fiftieth 
anniversary, my Board recommends a bonus issue 
of one new fully paid share of 2s. for every two 
stock units at present held. This means that our 
issued capital will be increased by one-half. Par 
capitalisation represents £42 15s. Od. per acre on 
our present issued capital, so the proposed increase 
js most conservative. I do not wish to prophesy, but 
I think it reasonable to expect, on present prospects, 
that our Company should, on the increased capital, 
continue to pay an average rate of dividend of about 
20 per cent. per annum, provided our commodity’s 
well-known price elasticity does not contract unduly. 


The report was adopted. 





LONDON SHOP PROPERTY 
TRUST 


SUBSTANTIAL CHANGES IN CAPITAL 
POSITION 


THe Twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
London Shop Property Trust Limited was held on 
September 29 in London, Sir Cyril Black, J.P., D.L., 
M.P., F.R.LCS., F.A.1., chairman, presiding. 

The following are the main features from the cir- 
culated statement for the year ended April 30, 1960: 

I feel confident that all stockholders will be well 
satisfied with the results for the past year. 

CAPITAL POSITION: During the year under 
review a further £254,000 Ordinary Stock was issued 
for cash at 30s. per £1 Stock unit and the resulting 
premium added to the Share Premium Account. 
Shareholders’ net funds have now risen to a figure 
of no less than £1,008,930. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND: The profit before 
tax has risen steeply from £81,585 to £129,468. 
Income tax and profits tax total £82,546. An interim 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, was paid on 28th 
April, 1960, and a final dividend of 5 per cent., less 
tax, will be paid. 

EARNING POTENTIAL: Profits for last year 
do not represent the full earning potential of the 
Group, as during the past year we earned nothing like 
a full year’s profit on the additional capital arising 
from the new share issue and, furthermore, our 
major building scheme in Manchester, while making 
good progress, has contributed nothing to revenue. 
When completed and fully let it is anticipated that 
this development will produce a net income of: at 
least £30,000 per annum. Similar remarks also apply 
to our development in Bedford. When completed 
and fully let, it is anticipated that this scheme will 
produce a net income of at least £8,000 per annum. 

Your Directors are optimistic regarding the future 
progress of the group. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and at a 
subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting resolu- 
tions passed reconverting stock into shares of 5s. 
each. 
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than doubled and the dividend has been increased 
from 30 per cent. to 35 per cent. For the current 
year the interim dividend has been stepped up 
from 124 per cent. to 15 per cent., which indicates 
a possible larger total dividend, in which case the 
2s. ordinary shares at 7s. yielding as much as 10 
per cent. must be worth putting away for 
appreciation. Last year a 100 per cent. scrip issue 
was made in Is. deferred shares which are entitled 
tv a dividend of 50 per cent. (not less) as and 
when the ordinary shares receive this rate. The 
ls. deferred shares around 4s. have interesting 
possibilities. 


Central and District Properties show a marked 
expansion in assets from £6.79 million to £7.89 
million for the year ended March 31, 1960. This 
is because of the acquisition during the year of 
General London and Urban Properties, James 
Hartnell Estates and other individual properties. 
The financing of these properties was done by 
bank overdrafts, but has now been put on a more 
permanent basis by the Prudential Assurance 
having agreed to lend the company £63 million 
at 6 per cent. The chairman, Mr. Ball, states that 
purchases of property will continue whenever a 
suitable opportunity presents itself; therefore 
the upward trend in profits, which (after tax) rose 
from £54,356 to £186,090, should continue. The 
capital has been enlarged by a 150 per cent. scrip 
issue and this, with the directors’ assurance that 
they will be able to pay not less than 134 per cent. 
for this year, makes the 10s. ordinary shares at 
43s. 9d. yielding just over 3 per cent. look attrac- 
tive. 


London Shop Property, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Cyril Black, has continued its exceilent 
record of expansion. Profits (after tax) for the 
year ended April 30, 1960,*have improved from 
£29,757 to £46,922 and the dividend from 8 per 
cent. to 9 per cent. The funds made available by 
the rights issue last year have not yet been fully 
employed. The new development of property in 
Manchester is estimated to increase the com- 
pany’s net revenue this year by at least £30,000. 
In the past, the profits made by the leading com- 
panies have made a large contribution, but the 
dividend has always been covered by earnings 
from the investment companies and these should 
now improve. The chairman is optimistic about 
the future and as the £1 shares have now been 
divided into 5s. units there is every reason to 
believe that the shares will improve from their 
present price of 9s. 3d., at which they yield 4.9 
per cent. 


The first report of The British Land Company 
for the period March 26, 1959, to April 30, 1960, 
is exceptionally informative. At the time of the 
merger at the end of last year with Hale 
(Holdings) Ltd., and Derby Investment Holdings 
Limited, a dividend of 74 per cent was forecast. 
Now the chairman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
states that he feels justified in paying a dividend 
of 84 per cent which constitutes the bulk of the 
profits as the present investment income is now 
running at a rate equivalent to 9 per cent per 
annum, without allowing for prospective income 
improvements. Various obstacles arising from 
the amalgamation have now been overcome. 
The chairman goes on to state that the progress 
already made is satisfactory and that he is con- 
fident that the company can look forward to a 
future of steady growth both in respect of capital 
and earnings. The group’s interests are in. shop 
properties, flats, houses, garages, factories, ware- 
houses, studios and ground rents. Of these units, 
57 per cent are freehold, 23 per cent are lease- 
hold for over 100 years, and 20 per cent are 
leasehold for less than 100 years. Profits before 
tax were £276,595 and after tax £166,983. At 
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7s. 9d. the 5s. ordinary shares yielding 5 per cent 

give an above-average return with prospects. 
Since the last report from The Tap and Die 

Corporation, the capital has been increased to 


acquire two important companies—International | 


Twist Drill of Sheffield and John Harris Tools 
of Warwick and Lichfield, whose profits (except. 
ing £253,683 not available for distribution made 
prior to the acquisition date) are included in the 


group profits. For the year ended May 31, 1960; 


the pre-tax profits amount to £564,930 and after 
tax £244,919. The chairman of this successful 
company of machine tool makers, Mr. D. G. N, 
Lloyd-Lowles, reports that all companies within 
the group showed a substantial increase in profits 
and at present there is no sign of any falling-off 
in orders either at home or overseas. The total 
dividend of 20 per cent includes a tenth-year 
bonus of 24 per cent on the increased capital. 


Ignoring the bonus, the 174 per cent dividend | 


is covered 1.2 times and the 5s. ordinary shares at 


13s. 6d. look a promising investment to yield 6.5 | 


per cent. 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS LIMITED 


Gaigbulters and | Eagenoees) 








GROUP PROFIT AGAIN INCREASED 


Tue Sixty-Eighth Annual General Meeting of the 
Company will be held on October 28 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr. J. Ramsay Gebbie, 
CBZ.: 

The Profit for the year under review after charg- 
ing Taxation of £588,000 amounts to £660,318. After 
bringing in the balance of £612,133 from 1959, there 
is available for appropriation, £1,272,451. 

From this we have again transferred £300,000 to 
General Reserve. 
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Dividend on the Participating Preference Shares © 
including 1% in respect of participating rights again © 


takes £9,188. Last year your Board stated it con- 
sidered it proper that Stockholders should receive 
some benefit from the results of favourable years; 
leaving future distributions to be determined in the 
light of prevailing circumstances. In continuance of 
this policy a Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
of 25% is again recommended making a total 
distribution for the year of° 30% as last year. The 
position shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
is one of great strength and liquidity with net current 
assets exceeding £2,500,000. 


During the year both our Shipyard and Engine- 


works have continued to work at high capacity and 
with increasing efficiency, and much has been done 
to improve production and manufacturing methods. 

The 6 cylinder 670 mm. bore engine, the first of 
our new P type range and of which I spoke last 
year, has been on test since early this year and will 
shortly be installed in a ship. The engine gives every 
promise of attaining our objectives and has given 
our engineers much valuable information and 
experience. I am pleased to report that we and our 
Licensees have now received an encouraging number, 
of orders for P type engines. ; 


OUTLOOK 


The depression which existed in freight markets. 


last year still continues and this situation especially 
in regard to oil tankers may not really change for 
some time ahead. Little improvement can be 
anticipated short of a material change in world trade 
and shipping freights. 

Our works have orders to keep them reasonably. 
employed during the current financial year. Beyond 
that the position is obscure and we are dependent 


on securing new orders. Unless a flow of orders is, 
must inevitably be, 


resumed we, among, others, 
adversely affected. of 

We are well equipped, our prices are competitive, 
and if orders are forthcoming we shoul obtain a 
fair share of them. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—_— 


CRYSTALATE (HOLDINGS) 


IMPROVED PROFITS 


Tae Annual General Meeting of Crystalate (Hold- 

ings) Ltd. was held on September 29 in London, Mr. 

Jack Lesser, chairman and managing director, 
iding. 

OeThe following is an extract from. his circulated 

review :— 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year to 31st 
March, 1960, show a profit of £119,686 as compared 
with £55,226 for the previous year. Group Taxation 
absorbs £54,159 with the result that the Group Net 
Profits after taxation are £65,527 as compared with 
£34,910. ' 

The Turnover and Net Profits of all the main 
companies in the Group showed increases in 1959- 
1960 as compared with 1958-59. 

The Directors recommend a Dividend of 124% 
jess tax on the Ordinary Shares for the year 1959-60, 
this being at the same rate as that paid for 1958-59. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
continues to show a sound financial position. 

I am pleased to be able to state that from the 
end of the financial year under review, the trading 
figures of Crystalate (Mouldings) Limited, The 
British Homophone Company Limited and Ebon- 
estos Industries Limited and the group as a whole 
have been maintained, notwithstanding a reduction 
in turnover of Mica Products Limited. However, 
some of the Companies in the Group have already 
received indications that the Hire Purchase Restric- 
tions introduced during 1960 have affected the sales 
of certain of their customers’ products. This in turn 
could be expected to affect our own Companies’ out- 
pul Up to the present time these restrictions have 
been of minor consequence to us, and we naturally 
hope that future National conditions do not necessi- 
tate the “authorities” extending these measures 
farther. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 
Tae Annual General Meeting of The British Homo- 
phone Company Limited was held on September 29 
in London. 

Mr. Jack Lesser, chairman and managing director, 
in the course of his speech, said :— 

The profit of the Group after taxation amounts 
to £27,728 compared with £13,614. The profit of 
the Parent Company, The British Homophone Com- 
pany Limited, after taxation etc., is £8,715 com- 
pated with £7,081. The net profit of the Company, 
including the Ebonestos Industries Limited dividend, 
is £15,625 compared with £13,991. 

The Subsidiary Companies show an increase in 
profits. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Group 
continues to show a sound financial position. 

At this stage the policy of the Board is to supply 
gtamophone records only from customers’ own 
recordings. 

I would inform you that today our past experience 
and knowledge of the trend of this industry has 
Strengthened our belief that we can function more 
advantageously this way than by entering into the 
commercial record field which would necessitate 
the obtaining of artists and recording facilities and 
a) organisation for distributing in competition with 
the existing companies. 

From Ist April, 1960, trading profits of The British 
Homophone Co. Ltd. and Ebdnestos Industries Ltd. 
have been maintained. However, Ebonestos has had 
indications that Hire Purchase Restrictions have 
affected sales of certain of their customers’ products, 
Which can be expected to affect our own Company’s 
Otput. Up to the present time this has been of 
Minor consequence and we hope that future National 
conditions do not necessitate the “Authorities” ex- 
tending restrictions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 











SEMPAH (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 





MARKED INCREASE IN GROUP’S STRENGTH 





Tue 25th annual general meeting of Sempah (Hold- 
ings) Limited was held on October 3 in London, 
Brig. F. C. Hopton Scott, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

During the year under review I am happy to 
report a marked increase in the strength of the 
Group. Taking into account the surplus of £116,131 
in the market value of investments over the balance 
sheet value at 3lst December, 1959, the net assets 
belonging to the shareholders of Sempah have in- 
creased to £493,591 compared with £292,566 a year 
ago. The profit for the year, also, is more than 
doubled, but a proportion of this is accounted for 
by pre-acquisition profits and has accordingly been 
taken to reserve. I would draw the attention of 
shareholders, moreover, to the fact that only nine 
months’ profits of our newly acquired subsidiary, 
Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber Co. are included in 
the present accounts. 

The company is again able to pay a higher divi- 
dend and the final dividend of 22} per cent. brings 
the year’s total to 35 per cent., against 30 per cent. 
paid a year ago. In addition, the Board is declaring 
an interim dividend on account of the current year 
at the rate of 15 per cent. and this compares with 
124 per cent. paid a year ago. 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


During the year Sempah disposed of part of its 
holding in Lubok Investments and consequently that 
company ceased to be a subsidiary. I would add, 
however, that our Investment Trust holdings are still 
very substantial with large holdings in both Lubok 
Investments and Third Mile Investment Co. Both 
companies paid larger dividends in the year under 
review and their investment portfolios showed sub- 
stantial appreciation over cost. Continued progress 
is looked for from both these companies. Our in- 
vestment in an industrial holding company remains 
unchanged but increased trading by the operating 
companies have resulted in further funds being pro- 
vided by way of loan. 

Shareholders will remember that in September of 
last year your Board recommended the capitalisation 
of reserves by way of a 100 per cent. bonus issue 
and these recommendations were duly confirmed by 
members. The Deferred shares then issued have 
proved a popular holding and are a marketable 
security whose value is related to the assets and to 
the future earning power of your company. This 
issue, together with the subsequent acquisition of the 
balance of the Harpenden Rubber share capital not 
already held, has resulted in an increase in the total 
amount of share capital in issue from £63,955 to 
£164,903, as per the balance sheet. 

I feel confident that the accounts now placed 
before new shareholders will meet with their appro- 
val and I anticipate a showing fully as good a year 
hence. 


The report was adopted, 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books 
published in Great Britain and reviewed or 
advertised in the paper’s columns to be sent to 
readers abroad who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders must be accompanied by a remit- 
tance covering the books’ total published price 
plus Is. 6d. per volume for postage. Cheques 
should be made payable to ‘The Spectator 
Ltd.,’ and orders should be addressed to: 


THE SPECTATOR LTD., 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCI1, 
ENGLAND. 
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THE BRITISH LAND COMPANY 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
Tue First Annual General Meeting of The British 
Land Company Limited was held on September 29 in 
London, The Earl of Shrewsbury and Waterford (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The Company’s position has been greatly enhanced 
by a number of important purchases including The 
Hale (Holdings) Ltd., and Derby Investment Hold- 
ings, Ltd. With the latter a very valuable investment 
was acquired. 

The acquisition of these two large Property Com- 
panies inevitably complicated the preparation of the 
present accounts, thus rendering it impracticable to 
complete the audit as soon as we would have hoped 
and, whilst it will not be your Directors’ policy 
normally to make more than two distributions per 
annum, it was decided that Shareholders would, in 
the special circumstances, probably appreciate a 
further payment on account of the Fina] Dividend. 

A Second Interim of 24% was accordingly paid 
and it is proposed to pay a Final Dividend of 24% 
(making a total of 84%). 

The majority of the sources of revenue at present 
receivable are capable of improvement—in many to 
a considerable extent—which would, of course, result 
in still further increasing the income available for 
dividends and I, therefore, feel that the Shareholders 
have reason for satisfaction with the Company’s 
position. 

The Directors consider that the progress already 
made is satisfactory and have full confidence that the 
Company can look forward to a future of steady 
growth, both in respect of capital and earnings. 

In regard to the capital security, your Directors 
have been advised that, as a result of the radical 
change in the property market, capital values have 
considerably increased since the merger. 

The report was adopted. 


TEA CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND OF 10% 
Tue Annual General Meeting of Tea Corporation, 
Limited, was held on Sept. 30 in London, Mr. A. A. 
Estall, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended January 31, 1960:— 

A slightly smaller tea crop was manufactured from 
Estate leaf compared with last year, the respective 
outputs being 1,681,413 ibs. and 1,746,056 Ibs. The 
total output for the year including 27,574 lbs. manu- 
factured from bought leaf was 1,708,987 lbs. com- 
pared with 1,773,316 Ibs. in 1958/59. The rubber 
crop totalled 68,301 Ibs. mostly from Springwood 
Group. Last year’s total crop amounted to 101,564 
Ibs. and included crop from Arslena Estate which 
was sold in April, 1959. 

Tea prices remained buoyant throughout the whole 
of the year. This satisfactory level of prices has 
assisted your Company to make a profit of £24,572 
for the year before Ceylon Taxation. Your Board 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 10%, less tax, 
for the year. 

In these times of continual increasing charges the 
prime difficulty is holding down the total cost of 
production. Many of the additional charges are un- 
avoidable, being imposed by Government. Where it 
has been possible to effect economies in estate ex- 
penditure the appropriate reduction has been made. 

For the current year the estimates have been based 
on a crop of 1,725,000 Ibs. made tea. The total of 
made tea manufactured to the end of July, 1960, was 
882,136 lbs. compared with 873,112 lbs. for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Although the crop position 
shows some constancy when comparing the two 
years, the same tendency has not been expressed in 
price levels. The market has been generally lower, 
except for the best types of tea, consequently the 
gross sale average is below that for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. All the properties continue to 
make good progress and reflect credit upon the stand- 
ards maintained by the respective Superintendents. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Fed Up 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


For the month of Octo- 
ber I am giving up food 
—at least, all food that 
makes the slightest pre- 
tence to be good. I might 
just force down a few 
baked beans or some 
Kit-E-Kat or rock sal- 
mon and chips. With the 
money saved, I shall put 
up a statue to a man I 
know who once ate 
nothing for three years 
but black pudding and Pom. If anyone wants 
to buy me a business lunch it will be a trans- 
port café or nothing; and every time I see the 
word ‘gourmet’ I shall scratch it out and write 
‘food-snob’ instead. I have had a bellyful. 

For several months now I have been crushed 
between the upper millstone of people with 
ulterior motives buying me lunch and the nether 
millstone of food-conscious friends and col- 
leagues who refuse to grind an unworthy mouth- 
ful. The latter would be surprised to be classed 
with the former, but my objection to both is the 
same: that they will try to insist on eating first- 
class food all the time. 

It is hard to avoid eating these business 
lunches: I know you can order a boiled egg at 
the Mirabelle. Once. And once you eat it, the 
trouble starts. How can a wife on a house- 
keeping budget cope with a sluggish husband 
just moving out of the five o’clock shadow of 
his heavy lunch? How can one possibly _cele- 
brate, privately, at dinner, when someone else’s 
expense account has already bought you the 
most lavish meal on the books? And, for a 
woman, there is a further irritation: if I am to 
sink back under the rose-shaded lights I want 


‘the wine to be offered by my, or at any rate a, 


man; not by a woman; and by a man who has 
somewhat more interest in me than a desire to 
see his product mentioned in an article, at that. 
To anyone who eats sensibly, this sounds blasé 
and unappreciative. But what I am complaining 
about is the fact that you do become unappre- 
ciative of the good food offered: the business 
lunch sooner or later sickens you of lavish 
lunches altogether. 

This being the case, it is all the more strange 
that the food fanciers, too, find it impossible to 
eat without running up a bill that reads like the 
National Debt; I know one office, very closely 
knit in other ways, where the staff cam never 
lunch together because half the men refuse to 
lunch in any restaurant the other half can 
afford. But it is in the realm of home food that 
the food fanciers really make their mark. 

I love cooking; I love reading cookery books; 
many of my best friends are fuss-pots. But there 
is nothing more calculated to make me throw 
my herbs out of the window, use the olive oil 
for greasing the locks (the door’s, not mine) 
and do all my food shopping at Woolworth’s 


than the snobbery which my friends expound. 
When you get to know more people with dis- 
criminating palates, you do not learn much 
about lovely new foods: you merely learn a 
whole lot more things you must not use if you 
want to keep up with the game. And a fine lot 
of nonsense most of it is. As with other forms 
of snobbery, the most old-fashioned thing is 
usually the safest. All forms of tinned food are 
rejected on the grounds that a tin is unlike 
the fresh product: except tinned anchovies, 
which have been around long enough to become 
respectable. I never heard anyone maintain that 
a tinned anchovy was much like a fresh one 
(are there fresh ones?). The trouble is that it is 
so much easier to say, ‘I wouldn’t dream of 
buying pre-mixed frozen puff pastry,’ than ac- 
tually to tell the difference between it and the 
home-made variety; so people who adored 
baked beans afl their childhood, and sausages 
and mash in their adolescence, mount on 
stepping-stones of their dead sneers to higher 
things. 

But all this leaves out of account two vital 
things. One is the capacity of the individual 
cook: the point is not whether Escoffier could 
have produced a better cake than Mary Baker, 
but whether I can. Half the time one slaves away 
trying to be genuine, and the results are no better 
than if one hadn’t; and indeed the shrewder 
sort of cook simply uses the short cuts and shuts 
up about it. (Not, of course, that even the most 
rudimentary forms of sustenance are always 
foolproof—unless I. am the only woman in 
England who cannot even cook a steak-and- 





‘Its courting song is simply appalling.’ 


OCTOBER 7. 1969 


kidney pie in a tin. You are supposed to take 
the lid off the tin before heating it; by the time 
I caught mine it was swelling ominously, and 
when punctured it released a jet of scalding) 
gravy that welded small pieces of steak-and.) 
kidney pie on to the ceiling.) 


The other thing the gourmet’s viewpoint leaves} 
out of account is the fact that there are other 
things to be taken into account besides the per. 
fection of the food. My mother says that the 
thing that made the food of her childhood un. 
palatable was the fact that morals were mixed 
up in it: a piece of bread and butter was morally 
better than bread and jam, a desire for rich} 
food was regarded as greedy. The situation is) 
now turned on its head and morals come into 7 
it the other way round: the more blood,. sweat | 
and tears of the cook’s goes into the food, the | 
better it must be. To hear some people talk, you | 
would think freedom from monosodium | 
glutamate was the Fifth Freedom. 4 

But all this is crazy. There is, perhaps, a)? 
moral issue involved in how hard you should |. 
work to give other people pleasure; there is |” 
a moral issue (universally shirked) in the fact | 
that about two-thirds of the world’s population H 
dc not get enough to eat. There is a moral issue, 7 
though not one that can be decided for anyone 
else, in the balance of time in an individual 
life—how much time should be spent at work, 
asleep, singing part songs, thinking beautiful 
thoughts, eating or cooking or picking the teeth. 
The same goes for money; a country chicken 
may taste better than a battery one, but it may 
also cost twice as much and take twice as long 
to de-gut; there is no moral imperative which 
says I may not balance the pleasure of eating 
the chicken against the pain of. pulling disgust-1 : 
ing feathers from its rump and having no money 
left for the next meal and opt for the processed* 
bird if I want to. It is time someone revived 
the sin of gluttony. 








It seems to me that the only way to stay sane! 
(let alone slim or solvent or hungry enough to 
enjoy the next meal) is to balance fasts with 
feasts: to eat ordinary food at least half the 
time, keeping the excellent food for special, if 
frequent, occasions. And by ordinary I do not 
mean ‘simple’ as the food fanciers mean it, 
any of whom can make as much fuss about the 
timing of an egg as of the roasting of an ox. 
I mean food that uses whatever is available 
fairly cheaply in local shops and is relatively 
quick or easy to cook and takes into account 
the fact that most of us do not live in Provence 
or in Soho. 

It is some time now since I decided to let 
myself off worrying about despoiled Fu 








spots, the Empire, dumb animals and the Futu 

of British Sport—not because these are n 
worthy causes, but because there are more than 
enough people worrying about them already. 
The time is rapidly approaching when I shall » 
add food to the list. Tins of processed peas will | 
be opened before my eyes, fruit will be added 
to avocadoes; Nestea will be brewed; coffee (I | 
can go no farther) will be as Camp as a ballet 
dancer. I shall not stir. Well, it may not come 
to that. On November 1, after a month’s 
abstinence, I may have recovered my temper and 
my appetite. 
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IMPORTANT BONUS 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


by 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
1 0/ P.A. BONUS TO INVESTORS 


will be paid in January 1961 for the six months 
4 from ist July, 1960 on the whole of the | 
existing share capital and also on new invest- 
ments made in the immediate future, providing shares 
are not withdrawn before 31st December, 1960. 
This Bonus increases the yield from 34% to 
NET, PER ANNUM 
equal to £6.2.5. per cent on 
investments taxable at standard 
rate. 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


@ Assets £12,000,000 

@ Reserves exceed £500,000 

@ The Society itself pays the Income Tax 

@ No costs at all on investment or withdrawal—and withdrawal is prompt 
and easy 

© Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 

@ Established 1848 


Write, telephone or call for full details. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 (Tel : MONarch 8985) 


(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT: CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 


PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
IN ILLNESS 


may be 
chosen freely 


Private treatment in hospital, nursing home or consulting- 
rogm. may be chosen by B.U.P.A. subscribers and 
théir dependants without fear of financial difficulty. 











tion. Cover continues irrespective 
of age, but new entrants must 
be under 65. This coupon 
will bring you full 
AN particulars. 
PSN CS eat 


THE BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
, President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield. G.B.E., C.H., F.R.S. 





ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 

I would like to receive your explanatory brochure, 
“Private Treatment in Iliness’’. 
I isc, oa-Siaciessesaiglpelaiainliabenepecoaieinitalietadimmmtle ipemcoaiensilals 
Sa IITIIEIY as scinits. 3 dasedsgedinewainighoitiplaiomnapiedisaidainicemdbicuenssdacieie - 
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WEEKLY POST 


A Statement by 
Sir EDWARD HULTON 


On Wednesday, October 12th, my new 
WEEKLY POST will appear on the 
bookstalls and in the newsagents’ 
shops. 

It will be a serious political and literary 
weekly. However, it will try to goa 
step further than the existing periodi- 
cals’ in its field. The paper is going to 
cover politics and business, both at 
home and abroad, and comment exten- 
sively on books, the arts, the theatre 
and the cinema, not forgetting science. 
There will be well-informed advice for 
the investor; and a weekly causerie on 
the countryside and sport. In addition, 
there will be included a novel detach- 
able section devoted to the practical 
interests of the intelligent woman. 
You will discover nothing ‘“‘sensa- 
tional’”’ in WEEKLY POST. You will 
find, however, in its pages the frank and 
authoritative opinions of a team of 
highly-qualified journalists and writers. 
The format will strike a new note, 
endeavouring to be contemporary 
whilst avoiding vulgarity. Many photo- 
graphs—of things and people—will be 
found in WEEKLY POST, which, 
nevertheless, will not be a “picture 
paper”’. 

Why have I decided to launch a paper of 
this type? Because I believe that some 
of the essential functions of a free press 
can best be performed by this kind of 
journal—if it can be run on enterprising 


ON SALE WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 12. 


and modern lines. Indeed, the last year 
or.two have already seen the begin- 
nings of a very remarkable growth, both 
in influence and circulation, of Britain's 
serious journals—daily, Sunday and 
weekly. A new thoughtful public is 
making its influence felt. WEEKLY 
POST will, therefore, make its appeal 
not only to the ‘“‘governing classes”’ and 
civil service, but also to the new thou- 
sands of educated, responsible, and 
active professional and business men 
and women, up and down the country. 
It will appeal to the stalwart old guard 
—and also to the young—even the 
avant-garde! 

WEEKLY POST is not intended as a 
mass-circulation paper. But it will 
strive hard to make an interesting, and 
useful, contribution to the thought and 
life of our country, Europe and the 
world. 

In politics, it will be Conservative, but 
genuinely and courageously indepen- 
dent, and certainly not ‘“‘Blimpish’’. Its 
columns will not be closed to those who 
hold opposing views. Once more I 
believe that, whilst encouraging wit, 
satire and sprightliness, the paper 
should not avoid the grave moral and 
spiritual principles and problems which 
so profoundly affect life today. 

I hope that you will buy a copy of 
WEEKLY POST when it comes out, and 
that you will like it. 
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What gquaranice? ® 


ALi. CLABSICS CLUB records are unconditionally guaranteed 
to be made of the same raw materials, and to be manufac- 


tured to the same standards, as those used by all the 
major record labels ughout the world for their highest 
Price records, 


Not just one or two master works, but all 12 
on a superb 12" L.P. for a mere fraction of 
its true cost and value, 


How & this possible ? 


Because Classics cius sells direct to its members, cuts out 
distribution costs (and frills) and saves you Purchase Tax too, 


TO 


Members get 


(costing 37 [eas meee) Sir Cees Gas Oe Gaapgees Gin 
Tecord now being sold. 


How do 9 join ? 3% 


Simply by (strictly on approval) our smash-all-values Special 
Offer 12° L.P. for 10/- 

fa the comfort and privacy of your own home, the superior 
Playing qualities of CLAssics CLUB recordings and records, 


FT Me Le Dt 


Yes indeed. Club literature, issued and mailed free to members 







month, i: . Our monthly 
a ———— OF MUSIC is world-famous, and 
and re-printed many 
Saonient Go won 








and soloists included tn 
Philharmonic Orchesira, 
Orchestra, 


Among the illustrious star-orchestras 
CLASSICS CLUB'S repertoire are: London 
‘Wenna State 
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superb records— not the cheap-cost type of record 
elsewhere available —but the very highest-priced type of record 
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To: Dorothy Whistler 
CLASSICS CLUB, 129 Kensal Road, London W.9 


T want to join CLassics cLUB without La at tpt obli nate . 
Fives omad san by retura of post my 10/- 

— yh to be guaranteed unc oni siomally A” 4 hy . yy 
quality and my satisfaction. I enclose herewith 10/- for my 
~—— plus 2/6 for packing, postage and insurance. Plea: 
send me with my record current copies of all Club literature 
and full information about CLASSICS CLUB. 
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Don’t Shoot the Obstetrician 


By MONICA FURLONG 


I NEVER expected to find 
myself sticking up for 
maternity hospitals, ob- 
stetricians and all that 
lot, but, choking back 
my embarrassment, that 
is what I am about to 
do. The reason for it is 
an alarming letter re- 
cently passed to me by 
the editor of the Spec- 
tator which demands 
pretty fiercely that we 
should tell the fu// story of what the writer 
calls ‘the sexual indignities’ of the maternity 
hospitals, much as Mr. Kenneth Allsop recently 
described those in the Soho strip clubs. So many 
people, she says, ‘still have the illusion of 
awfully nice nurses and surgeons—mainly those 
who have never seen any at work or torture.’ 
She concludes by suggesting that we should 
contact Mrs. Sonia Willington, of St. Albans, 
who runs The Association for the Improvement 
of the Maternity Services. | 

I have read this letter through several times, 
hoping that I might find the correspondent was 
referring to the maternity hospitals in Zanzibar 
or in North-Western Patagonia or some other 
place of which I have had no experience. For 
having spent some glum days in a British 
maternity hospital, I flattered myself that I was 
prepared to go as far as most mothers in point- 
ing out the errors of its ways. I have no com- 
punction, for example, in mentioning the noise 
which they managed to maintain, night and day, 
at a level roughly equivalent to that of a steel 
rolling-mill. Or the lack of organisation which 
once kept me waiting all night for a bed-pan. 
(‘Just a minute, dear,’ said all the nurses I 
wistfully asked.) Or the quaint old custom, 
already mentioned by me in these columns, as 
it will be again, of waking up exhausted patients 
to give them sleeping-pills. But sexual in- 
dignities? Torture? Well, now. Even I cannot 
manage to remember being raped, beaten or 
merely pinched in bed like Elizabeth Tudor, 
and I rather doubt if any of the other mums 
can either. 

There would be no point in mentioning these 
remarks if they were not typical of the growing 
body of attackers of the maternity services, 
many of whom seem to be becoming curiously 
shrill. The organisation which is mainly respon- 
sible for being vocal on this subject originally 
had the daunting title of The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Pregnant Women, 
though they have since had the sense to change 
to a name less charged with emotion. The sad 
thing is that there really is plenty wrong with 
the maternity services, and that it matters very 
much that patients’ minds should come to be 
as respectfully treated as their bodies, but that 
wild, hysterical suggestions about sadism and 
cruelty are likely to do nothing except make 


«3 


hospital staffs more bloody-minded than they 
already are. 


It is more useful to notice that the state in 
which the maternity services find themselves is 
due less to human wickedness than to economics. 
Not enough money is spent on maternity hos- 
pitals (or for that matter on any other kind) 
to make them enjoyable places in which to stay 
or to work. Many complaints which at first sight 
seem to have to do with the attitude of nurses 
(for example, being left alone during labour) 
are connected with bad design. In a fairly 
modern labour ward, such as Queen Charlotte’s, 
one nurse is able to be in constant attendance 
on half a dozen mothers without undue strain. 
In hospitals such as Professor Norman Morris’s 
new maternity unit at Charing Cross Hospital, 
where it has been possible to use money freely 
enough to produce a thoroughly efficient design, 
the burden of the nurses is sufficiently lifted to 
allow them to get on with their real job. 


To assert that nurses are either angels or 
brutes is to lose one’s grip on the situation. 
Most people, in fact, become brutalised by 
fatigue and over-work. I remember one ex- 
hausted girl who nursed me after childbirth and 
who told me that though in theory she worked 
a forty-eight-hour week, in practice she worked 
a sixty-hour one. This wearing regime went on 
week after week because the hospital was short- 
staffed and patients had to be cared for somehow. 
In time, of course, the patients began to seem 
like intolerable nuisances, and no one could 
blame the nurse for choosing to describe her 
job as the three b’s—bums, bosoms and babies. 


Consuming Interest 





Filthy 


By LESLIE 


AT last! A Consumers’ 
Manifesto. With the 
splendid title of The 
Chipped White Cups of 
Dover, it was fired 
broadside at the political 
parties last week from a 
third-floor room at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Vic- 
toria. There was a cer- 
tain amount of bewilder- 
ment in the air (apart 
from the fact that an 
unknown proportion of the press invited had 
sent their scribes to Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane). Was Mr. Michael Young, the author of 
the pamphlet and the founder of so many insti- 
tutions like the Consumers’ Association and the 
Advisory Centre for Education, going to found 
a political party of his own? He was not. But 


Money and nurses matter more than anythis 
else in producing decent maternity service 
There is also, no doubt, a need for the medic, 
profession to educate its apprentice doctors and) 
nurses to be as meticulous over human relations} 
as they are over hygiene; at the moment they’ye 
reached the equivalent of operating in a frock. 
coat on an unscrubbed table. All the same, some 
hospitals are already years ahead of their time 
though, unlike Professor Morris’s project, they 
don’t get any publicity from the extremists. | 
visited such a hospital recently, a small one with 
about sixty patients in a poorish part of south 
London. The building was old, one of the oldest 
maternity hospitals in London, it was plagued} 
by the roar of passing traffic and it was set so} 
close to other buildings that nearly all is} 
windows had to be of frosted glass. There was} 
only one delivery room and this was so tiny)! 
that though the matron was in favour of fathers} 
being present in the final stages of childbirth] 
there was no room to fit them in. The staffl” 
longed for space to expand so that they could)’ 
offer their patients more facilities, in particular} 
a sitting-room they could use in the early stages} 
of labour and in convalescence, but this was}. 


out of the question. In spite of this hospital's} 


difficulties, it had a magnificently efficient ante-f 
natal clinic which worked smoothly on a strict 
appointment system. Better still, the patients | 
talked to in the wards seemed placidly happy} 
and peaceful, even the usual gloomy batch whof} 
had had to come in early because of twins off 
other complications. The matron and assistant) 
matron chatted, almost gossiped, with the 
patients in a manner blissfully different from] 


the usual royal tour of the wards, and managed} 


to imply that this was the interesting part of 
their job and to hell with administration 
This sort of hospital is, I fancy, the exception, 
and some of us have scars to prove that ther 
are plenty of the other sort about. But atrocily 
stories should be taken with a pinch of salt. 


Rich 








ADRIAN 


he is starting another research organisation, {0 7 


be known as Unit 2 


Why Unit 2? Because he and Mr. Ian Nail | | 


the other founder, and apparently the only other 
member so far (‘We are so new we haven't ev@a 
worked out a subscription yet,” murmured Mg 
Young), are two. They together make up a u 
or the Unit. Frivolity aside, Michael You 


pamphlet or manifesto (originally intended agg © 
Fabian pamphlet, but rejected) is good readigg © 


for a shilling (it can be obtained from 144 Walt 
Street, London, SW3). Under the banner 
the chipped white cups of Dover (with a 
buffet sandwich couchant in chief?) he lamb 
everything a red-blooded consumer loathe 
‘Everywhere in Europe you can have hot food 
and cold drinks in the open air or indoors, in 
the evening or the daytime, on Sundays or week 
days, and usually in a clean café. Whereas in 
Britain. . . .” ‘Europe has been criss-crossed by 
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Grieg PLANO CONCERTO IN A MINOR; 
Falla NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN & 
Clifford Curzon & 
with The New Symphony Orchestra of London & 
conducted by Enrique Jorda ACL 102 r 
FAMOUS OFFENBACH OVERTURES a 
to Orpheus in the underworld; The Grand Duchess of Gérolstein; J 
Helen; Bluebeard; Le mariage aux lanternes ae 
h, The London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Jean Martinon ae 
er ACL 104 ‘ & 
a1) 4 
" 7 Brahms SYMPHONY No. 3 IN F MAJOR 
i, The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


conducted by Georg Szell act 103 


Mozart DIVERTIMENTO No. 17 IN D MAJOR 
Members of the Vienna Octet act 105 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’'S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY > 
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For over 50 y 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry — has been a popular 
favourite throughout the world; 
Also available in half flasks. 











Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
CANASTA CREAM 
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Learn the 
French* 


in France 


To learn a language really well you 
must hear the rhythm and the lilt of the 
everyday speech of ordinary people. 
Linguaphone teaches me A this quick, 
thorough, effortless method. You learn 
by listening to the voices of distin- 
guished speakers and professors on 
specially prepared Linguaphone records, 
following the words in the illustrated 
textbook. In half the usual time Lingua- 
phone enables you to speak, read and 
write the language—and, above all, to 
understand it when spoken. 

There is no formal learning. From the 
start you are thrown into the conversa- 
tional atmosphere of the boulevard, the 
café and the plage. Put in fifteen minutes 
a day and in a few months you can express 
yourself freely in the language of your 
choice. Find out all about this unique 
modern method of language learning. Post 











Full particulars will 


the coupon below. 
be sent by return. 


“Our enjoyment was much more complete”’ 


“My wife and | went to Dieppe as 
we had done the year before. Between 
this year and last we had started the 
Linguaphone Course. Need I say that 
the difference in our French between the 
two years was remarkable and our 
enjoyment was much more complete.” 

L. G. H., Chislehurst 


sia id LINGUAPHONE FOR LANGUAGES Te 


r 
* or any of the (Dept. B34). i 
34 languages, including i 

“AY -= 7 ; INQERD .crvcccevccsccececncosccconccconsscovcesccctectesecconotoseocenees 

J FRENCH (5 GERMAN sosenesrseessscoreoconssssnsssonsgssoosooonaaeees 

j SPANISH C) ITALIAN (LOCK CAPs) I 

, Other language(s) .............0..066+ } Address .......ccccccecsscscecsereccsesecseeesereedeseneradtensneesn es | 

| Put a cross against the language To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. B34) ' 

i | am interested in learning for Linguaphone House, 207, Regent Street, London, W.1 


Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
Linguaphone and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. | 
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great motorways while Britain has squeezed out 
only one since the war.’ “We are in a country 
of producer-dominated politics.’ 

There is an irresistible hint in all this that 
Michael Young, like many of us. has just been 
plunged back into the meat and two veg., sorry- 
love-it’s-too-early, queue-forms-on-the-left world 
of British stations, airports, restaurants, canteens 
and local shopping centres. where bureaucracy 
and petty rule-enforcement count for more than 
service and a desire to please. But it would be 
unfair to suggest this seriously. There is a 
wealth of thought in his manifesto. He has even 
gone so far as to have a Gallup Poll taken on 
the question: 

Some people say that the Labour Party is 
dominated by the Trade Unions and that the 
Conservative Party is dominated by Big Busi- 
ness. They say that we need a new party 
standing for consumers, that is, a party which 
aims to improve and maintain the quality and 
value of the goods and services we buy. Would 
you in a General Election vote for such a 
Consumers’ Party or not? 

Yes, 25 per cent.; No, 38 per cent.; Don’t 
Know, 37 per cent. The sample was 800. But 
one interesting thing was that of those who 
voted Liberal in the last election. 55 per cent. 
said they would vote for a Consumers’ Party. 
Mr. Young is not, as | said, actually going to 
found such a party, but he is launching Unit 2 
to provide ammunition in the form of 
pamphlets. The next, by Ian Nairn, will be on 
urban reconstruction, and he hopes for others 
on sport, the state of Britain’s economic health 
and similar topics. 

The aims of Unit 2 are, briefly, to get Britain 
into the Common Market, to strengthen the 
attack on monopolies and restrictive practices, 
to get the anomalous Shop Act amended sen- 
sibly, to abolish licensing hours, to introduce 
the metric system and to check closely on short- 
weight selling, to enforce food “hygiene rules 
(Britain has ‘a deserved reputation as the dirtiest 
rich country in the world’), pay schoolchildren 
who stay on after school-leaving age as if they 
were students and strive to bring an atmosphere 
of service to the public offices which ‘preserve 
an astonishing nineteenth-century attitude of 
superiority to their “consumers.” ’ Above-all, he 
wants to internationalise politics, aiming ulti- 
mately at world government through the UN. 
But this is outside my province. 

* 

There have been two recent developments in 
the motoring world which will be of particular 
interest to car owners who like to save them- 
selves as much bother as possible. The makers 
of Exide batteries are now selling a battery called 
the Auto-fil which saves all the bother of undoing 
six plugs, filling six holes with distilled water and 
doing up the plugs again. A plastic top covers all 
six holes and when topping up with distilled 
water you need only pour it into the trough and 
it levels itself off in all six cells. The new battery 
only costs 2s. 6d. more than the standard one. 

Careless as you may well be with topping up 
your battery you have probably found yourself 
in trouble before now with a flat battery. Army 
vehicles, especially ones equipped with radios 
and using batteries for long periods, used to 
carry a cable booster which would start a vehicle 
from another’s battery. I expect they still do 
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carry them but I hadn’t seen a civilian version 
until the other day. The Key-Leather Co. (5, 
Urswick Road, E9) has produced a booster made 
of 8 ft.-long -cables which you attach to flat 
and live batteries. Whilst boosting the flat battery 
the engine of the feeding car can be kept running 
to avoid damage to its own battery. I think the 
cables could be a little longer in case the car with 
the flat battery is awkwardly placed—-with 8 ft. 
of cable the two cars have to be pretty close to 
each other—and 39s. 6d. sounds a bit steep for 
two lengths of cable with clips on the ends, but the 
whole thing fits neatly into a small box and it’s a 
very reassuring piece of equipment to have 
tucked away in the boot. 


Postscript eis 


IT is a matter for amused 
exasperation to people 
like me, who often ap- 
plaud their motives, that 
the methods of humane 
and reforming organisa- 
tions are always so 
madly and maddeningly 
inefficient. | am not at 
all surprised that the 
Bertrand Russell-Michael 
Scott group, which wants 
to begin non-violent 
civil disobedience against nuclear war (that’s how 
they put it: I think they mean against the 
British Government’s defence policy), should 
have sent one of their preliminary letters, in- 
tended for potential supporters and to be kept 
confidential, to the wrong Mr. John Connell. | 
shouldn’t have been surprised if they had sent 
it to Mr. Randolph Churchill. Mr. Connell was 
quite right not to -feel himself, as he puts it, 
‘bound by any idea of confidence,’ for he con- 
siders the proposed action to be illegal and im- 
proper: feeling so, he is justified in divulging 
the contents of the letter to the press, as anyone 
is who is invited, however confidentially, to take 
part in the commission of a crime. 

Whether Mr. Connell is right in feeling so 
indignant is another matter. Lord Russell and 
Mr. Scott feel the Government to be morally 
as well as politically and strategically wrong and 
the danger of its courses to be desperate. Surely, 
whether they are good judges or not, it is their 
moral duty to protest in any way they can think 
of, and as quickly and effectively as they can? 
Isn’t this what Mr. Connell, and many who 
feel like him, say that ‘the good Germans’ ought 
to have been doing.under Hitler? 


* 


It is a long time since I referred in these notes 
tc the nineteenth-century peer, mentioned by 





-Lord Winterton in a House of Lords debate, 


whose endearing eccentricity it was that he be- 
lieved himself to be pregnant, and who used to 
say that ‘the whole world awaits this unique 
event with interest: her ladyship is taking it very 
well.” My excuse for referring to him again, 
after a lapse of weeks, is that it is only now 
that I have been given his name, which Lord 
Winterton had been unable to recall. Readers 
must forgive the delay, which is due to my 
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correspondents being so far-flung. Trotting 
steadily through the bush from Shiwa Ngandu, 
in Northern Rhodesia, a loin-clothed postman 


has brought me, in a cleft stick, the information f 


from Sir Stewart Gore-Browne that the pregnant 
peer was a Lord Dudley of Victorian times, who 
never travelled from home without a complete ff 


accouchement apparatus, as he expected the 
happy event at any moment. 

The news from Ngandu includes an im- 
portant footnote to this fragment of social 
history: it seems that when Lord Dudley con- 
sulted the family solicitor as to who would be 
his heir, should his offspring be a boy—the child 
of his own body, or Lady Dudley’s—the lawyer 
replied, ‘Her ladyship’s, a priori. Your own child, 
my Lord, could only be a posteriori 

* 

Those who have pondered in their time over 
the difference between the merely naughty and 
the outright wicked, or speculated as to when 
licentiousness becomes unbridled, will have been 
enlightened by the News of the World’s story 
of the ‘blonde eighteen-year-old shorthand-typist’ 
from Scunthorpe, ‘who said she had not only 
posed unclothed for Armstrong since late 1959, 
but she had typed his letters for him’ 


* 


Just before he died, in April, Philip Morton 
Shand revised his splendid A Book of French 
Wines, first published in 1928. No amateur of 
wine should be without the new edition (Cape, 
30s.), for it contains all the statutes that now 
govern the French laws of appellation (would 
that their writ ran here!), as well as an amusing, 
instructive and opinionated chapter on changes 
in taste since the first edition of the book. Much 
indeed has changed and much is changing, be- 
cause of the shifting economic structure of the 
Wine-growing industry and the wine-selling 
trade, and because of changing social habits and 
distribution of wealth. One of Shand’s latest 
comments, for instance, is already being proved 
out-of-date. He had written that ‘as the pro- 
duction of Gaillac is quite considerable it seems 
curious that none has yet appeared on the 
English market.’ A couple of days after I read 
these words, I learned from the enterprising firm 
of Smith and Hoey that they are importing five 
Gaillac wines—a dry and a sweet white, a pink 
and a red, all bottled here and sold at 8s. 6d. 
a bottle (I liked the whites, but thought less; 
of the pink and the red), and a Gaillac blanc; 


ae 


— 


as 


RRB See np 





de blancs perlé, bottled in France, to be bought) 
for 13s. 6d. at Abells, of 568 London Road, Isle- § 


worth, and the Osterley Wine Stores, 154 Thorn-j 
bury Road, Osterley. 

We tried this last one the other evening with 
a stuffed bream. Bream is underrated in Britain, 
and I hope the same will not continue to be 
said of Gaillac wines. The blanc de blancs 
was delicate in flavour, as wines are that are 
made only of white grapes, but quite. distinc-| 
tive, less flowery than a hock, drier than a —_ 
Bordeaux, yet different again from a_ white 
burgundy, and a little prickly on the tongue, | 
which is what I imagine perlé means. 1 think; 
fairly fondly of,Mr; Heathcoat Amory when I 
recall that were it not for his last Budget it 
would have cost me—having been imported in 
bottle—a couple of shillings more. CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters-and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Classified Advertisement 


Is. extra. 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, wcli. 





Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC invites applications for Reserve List 
of Serbo/Croat Monitors (based at Caver- 
sham, near Reading), to provide candidates 
for future vacancies. Duties include listen- 
ing to and selective reporting of contents 
for news and other broadcasts from abroad. 
Idiomatic knowledge of Serbo/Croat to- 
gether with another Balkan language, or 
French, Italian or German, perfect hearing, 
sound knowledge of world affairs, ability to 
type and translate into good English essen- 
tial. Shortlisted candidates will be asked to 
undergo tests. Starting salary £945 (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
with promotion to the salary range £1,095- 
£1,370 p.a. when fully proficient. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed 
enyelope and quoting reference 60.G.473 
Bpt.) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days. eet er am 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES. 
Pensionable posts for men and women as 
(a) Principal Information Officer, (b) 
Senior Information Officer, (c) Information 
Officer, (ad) Assistant Information Officer 
in. the Central Office of Information and 
other Government Departments, requiring 
good standard of general education, ilvely 
interest, in current affairs, wide general 
knowledge, and experience in one or more 
of: general publicity work; journalism, book, 
magazine, or picture editing; proof reading: 
preparation of reference material; social 
research; arranging and conducting tours; 
design and organisation of exhibitions; art 
and design; documentary film work; pro- 
duction of radio tapes; translating; print 
production. Good publicity sense and organ- 
ising ability essential. Knowledge of Govern- 
ment organisation an advantage. London 
salary scales (men): (a) £1,950-£2,250; (b) 
£1,490-£1,850; c) £1,205-£1,415; (d) 
#447 10s. (at 18) to £755 (at 25) rising to 
£1,140. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
rvice Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London. W.1. for application form, quoting 
76/60. Closing date lst November, 1960. 





BBC invites oppliceia* for post of 
SPANISH, POR FRENCH AND/ 
OR ITALIAN MONITOR (based at Caver- 
sham, near Reese: and also for reserve 
list to provide ates for future vacan- 
cies. Applicants must have idiomatic know- 
ledge of at least two of the languages. 
Duties include listening to and selective 
reporting of contents cf news and other 
broadcasts from abroad. Perfect hearing. 
sound knowledge of world affairs, ability to 
type and translate into good English essen- 
tial. Short-listed candidates will be asked 
to undergo tests. Starting salary 

(possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) with promotion to salary range 
#£1,095-21,370 p.a. when fully proficient. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envel and quoting reference 
60.G.491 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer. Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO LOOK AFTER 
CHILDREN ? 


Many children today live in chil- 
dren’s homes or special schools because 
their own parents cannot look after 
them or because of special difficulties. 
Staff are wanted who are willing (with 
domestic help) to give the affection, 
understanding and leadership needed 
by these children. There is particular 
need for men and women in challenging 
and interesting work of approved 
schools for boys and girls committed by 
the Juvenile Court. 

Twelve months training courses for 
this work are held in Birmingham, 
Cardiff, London, Kent and York. 
Women over 18, men over 21 and mar- 
ried couples can be considered. Ex- 
perience with children in residence is 
required, or will be arranged before 
training. Grants are available to cover 
fees, maintenance and expenses. 


Apply: 
Secretary. 
Centra] Training Council] in Child Care 
(56@Q), 
Home Office. 


Horseferry House. 
Thorney Street. 
Lendon. S.W.1. 





STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 


BBC requires Programme Organiser, 
French, for Africa, to be responsible for 
daily broadcast programme in French to 
French-speaking territories of West and 
Equatorial Africa. Duties include planning 
and production of programmes. supervision 
and co-ordination of duties of programme 
staff concerned with translation and broad- 
casting of news bulletins, talks, commen- 
taries and feature programmes in French. 
Qualifications: general knowledge of inter- 
national and African affairs and good 
command of written and spoken French, 
Journalistic or broadcasting experience and 
first-hand knowledge of some of the ter- 
ritories concerned and their peoples would 
be advantages, but not essential. Salary 
£1,545 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual incre- 
ments to £1,970 max. p.a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing _ addressed 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.494 
Spt.) should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House. London, W.1, within 
five days. 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever 
bef: 


ore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPE@GT PRODUCTIONS LTD.. 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CENTENARY EXHIBITION of the work of 
Sir Charles Barry, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place. W.1. 10th- 
22nd October, Monday-Friday, 10-7. Satur- 
day. 10-5. Admission free. 
CONFRONTATION OF RELIGIONS ten lec- 
tures. Dr. EB. G. Parrinder, M.A., begins 
October 11, 6.30 p.m. World Congress of 
Faiths, 23 Norfolk Square, London, W.2. 
PAD 9820. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester 1 
ANDRE BICAT—Paintings and Etchings. 
CHIEN—YING CHANG  Water-Colours. 
KRISHEN KHANNA. First exhibition in 
England. 
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2 DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.! 
] BANKERS ‘ 


} Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 74°% p.a. interest on 
} deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra $% added { 
. annually on each unit, ( 
] Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 5 
} Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. § 
) DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, 











MARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond Street. 
W.1. GABRIELLE MUNTER paintings—1903 
onwards. One of principal contributors to 
Bleue Reiter Group. Closes 14 October. 
Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. Open- 
ing of New Premises—2 Exhibitions: VAN 
GOGH Self-Portraits; FRENCH MASTERS 
of the 19th Century. 5 Oct.-3 Nov. Daily 
10-5. Sats. 10-12. Adm. 3/6, Students 1/-. 
In ald of Central British Fund for Jewish 
Relief and Rehabilitation. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIANITY by John 
L. Morgan. Six free public lectures. Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. Thursdays 7.30 p.m. Octo- 
ber 13: ‘Basic Thinking and Purposeful Liv- 
ing.’ October 20: ‘Christianity: Religion or 
Science?’ October 27: Spiritual Science and 
the Senses.’ November 3: ‘A Self-operative 
Science of Spiritual Values.’ November 10: 
‘The Impersonal Saviour.’ November 17: 
Body and Scientific Truth-healing.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A lecture en- 
titled ‘The Thinking of Young Children’ will 
be delivered by Professor J. Piaget (Geneva) 
at 5.15 p.m. on 17 October at the University 
ef London. Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures entitled ‘Political and Idealo- 
gical Contrasts in the Age of Caesar’; (1) 
‘Caesar and Contemporary Roman Society’; 
(2) ‘Sallust’s (?) Second Letter to Caesar 
and the Judicial Persecutions in Pompey’s 
Third Consulate’; (3) ‘The Policy of Brutus 
the Tyrannicide’ will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor E. Wistrand (Gothenburg) at 5.30 
p.m. on 18, 20 and 21 October at the Unt 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson. Academic Registrar. 


Continued Overleaf 











professional people. 


of Mr. CYRIL RAY. 


THE DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD. 


Membership is open to. business executives and 


The club offers a carefully selected cellar list of 
wines and spirits at most advantageous prices. 


The selection committee is under the chairmanship 


Applications for membership to: 


The General Manager, Directors Wine Club 
41, Berkeley Street, London W.| 











What of his Future? 





With affection, care and security, living 
in horhely surroundings our children’s 
fucure is assured, 

This voluntary Society has helped nearly 
$000 children during the past year 
(including spastics, diabetics and malad- 
jusced). 

LEGACIES can help us in the to come 
DOMATIONe can help us NOW. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formecly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON 
LONDON; $.E.11 


- 











FINDLATER, MACKIE. TODD & Ce ."® 
LONDON Ba USTABLISHED 182) 


owenees & ere 





A gracious welcome fo your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32,- 
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TRAIMING IN HYPNOTHERAPY 
Comprehensive Group Training Course 
Psychotherapy and Hypnosis 


yenu tu. siamo + ~Prospectu 


‘THE LANGHAM HYPNOTHERAPY 
CENTRE 


BCM/HYPNOSiS, LONDON, W.C.1. 
No correspundence courses 














WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Prunella 
Clough: a retrospective exhibition of paint- 
and drawings, 1946-1960. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 





PERSONAL 





_ ADVERTISER, equipped with bottle opener 


two glasses and discriminating palate. seeks 
partnership with person possessing large 
stock of superb El Cid Amontillado Sherry. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANADA LEC- 
TURES, 1960. A limited number of tickets 
are still available for the third lecture, to 
be given in the Guildhall, London,.at 8.30 
p.m. on Tuesday. October llth. by Lord 
Adrian. Apply immediately to B.A. Granada 
Lectures, 36 Golden Square. W.1. Requests 
will be dealt with in strict rotation. 


CANCER PATIENT 62370. Widow of Civil 
Servant (59). now dependent on young 
daughter. The small income does not pro- 
vide the nouris food she needs and the 
outlook is y. Can you please help? Old 
Jewellery. etc.. gladly utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief. 47 Victoria Street. 
London, 8.W.1 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid, 
especially for collections and gold; 10th 
Edition cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Spect- 
men bulletin, 6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland Street. London. W.1. Tel.: LANg- 
ham 3677. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems. qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian,M.B.HA., 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. or telephone LANgham 
4245 

















HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE, take Rutin, the 
proved natural remedy in Rutin—‘T.’ 6/10 
from Health Stores, Chemists or direct from 
Rutin Products Ltd., Wokingham, Berks. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street, London. W.1. D.X. 

MARKET OBSERVER, the monthly news- 
letter for all classes of investors. Informa- 
tive, readable. profitable. By subscription 
only: 30s. Od. p.a. Details and specimen 
copy from: Market Observer. Silverdayle, 
Moors Lane, Elstead, Surrey. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 

POEMS AND GENERAL Manuscripts 
wanted. Send work; s.a8.e. Citizen Books 
(Sj, 20 Alexandra Street, Southend, Essex. 
POEMS WANTED for publication. Send 
8.a.e. Spencer (S), 315a London Road, West- 
cliff-on-Sea, Essex. 
PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 

leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St., W.1. MAY 6093. 


























QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of une ‘Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers) free on application to 
the Friends Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
A the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 

‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
J Ra 10s.. 11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. 














YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ill at 
any time. St. Luke’s Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
but funds are urgently needed. Not State 
aided. Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 

“WHICH?” The October issue, now out, 
reports on IC BLANKETS. clinical 
thermometers. zip fasteners and slide 
viewers, based on scientific tests. ‘“‘Which?” 
is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 
4 Fae 7. 333 High Holborn. London, 











EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis. M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy. Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College. G.40. St. Albans. or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


FRENCH and/or German Correspondence 
Courses: 1, Cours de langue. 2, Basic French 
and/or Basic German for Conversation. 3, 
Translation Courses. Write Box No. 7240. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 





























SCHOLARSHIPS 


MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held at the 
Coilege on February 2nd and 3rd, 1961. The 
value of these ranges from £30 to £200. 
Scholarships are offered for academic work 
to girls over 11 and under 14 on December 
Slst, 1960. and to girls doing Advanced 
Course work in the Sixth Forms. Music 
Scholarships are offered to girls over 11. 
For particulars apply to the Headmistress. 
Closing date for entries is November 30th. 











LITERARY 





FAMILY 
PLANNING 


A Postal Sewice 
gook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 
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‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, but 
I've been putting it off.’ No time? For 
things you really want to do you can always 
make time. The LSJ. for nearly 40 years 
under the patronage of leading newspaper 
proprietors and editors. has helped thou- 
sands to success, by personal tuition by 
correspondence. It may help you. It costs 
nothing to inquire. Free advice and book 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(SP), 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250. There are LSJ students all over 
the wo-ld. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors—No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writimg Science Ltd.. Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

ONE WORLD. One people. Did you see our 
message to the British Association Con- 
ference? Write for free Literature to: 
SOCIALIST STANDARD (SP), 52 Clapham 
High Street, 8.W.4. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT and make & second 
income in spare time. Send for free 24-page 
booklet, which tells how you can sell 
articles. stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1.750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
work).—The Regent Institute (Dept. T/85). 
Palace Gate, London. W.8. 














THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 7, 1969 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca- 
dian Agency, Egremont. Cumberiand. 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
Know-How! No Sales—No Fees, tr 
shows you how to get editorial cheques. 
Benefit also from The Writer. plus two 
practical writing encyclopedias — freel 
Send for R.4 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success’ (45th edition), B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1,000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings. 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
LITERARY TYPING. Expert 2/3d. 1.000. 
Weeks, 47 St Margaret's, London, 8.E.4. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
> eae 12 Bournemouth Rd.. S.W.19. CHE 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 

2/3 PER THOUSAND, carbons 6d. Accurate 
typing—very. 4 St. Helen’s Road, Sheerness, 
Kent. 























SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
#7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 

HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


HEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type in 6-ply 
quality ‘Longerwear’ to any size required. 
Prices from 68/- for 27 x 54. Write for 
samples of these beautiful hard-wearing 
rugs to KERR & GRAHAME, 22 TRINITY 
STREET. HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 

PURE SILK PJYAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest Selec- 
tion. Luxurious quality. Patterns from 
Austin & Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed. Dress. Church 
Linens Handkerchiefs, Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 


























EPICURE 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valu- 
able source of vitamins, especially of the B 





group. Quick and easy to make—beginners- 


need not doubt their ability to follow our 
recipe. The whole family will enjoy it. Our 
Health & Fitness Whole Wheat Meal is 
guaranteed to be 100% stone ground at our 
water mill at Felstead, Essex. The wheats 
are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, 
biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post free. 
including recipes: 6 lb. bag, 7s. 3d.; 14 Ib. 
bag 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House. 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex 





OUR OCTOBER OFFER 

Each carton contains one tin each of the 
following outstanding tinned foods: 3 lb. 
10 oz. Whole Roast Chicken, 1 lb. skinless 
and defatted Prague Ham, 1 lb. finest Ox 
Tongue. 5 oz. Pate de Foie, 144 oz. Aspara- 
gus Tips and 20 oz. dessert Strawberries. 

Sent for only £2 15s. c.w.o. Post paid. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., ORCHARD STREET, 
WORCESTER 








TRAVEL 





ANYONE FOR SKI-ING? 
Indeed, why not? Many thousands of 
the Island Race will be taking to the 
snow slopes of Europe this winter, and 
you would be one more to discover that 
@ fortnight’s exhilaration on the Alps 
costs negligibly more (travel included) 
than that holiday at Drenchtown-on- 
Sea. Of course, if you go with the Club 
Méditerranée, you will also ar expert 
tuition, superb ski runs, unlimited use 
of ski lifts and choice food at extra 
cost. By the way, the wine is @ free 
and we are no specialists in dull even- 
ings. So, for full details of the Club's 

snow villages, write to: 
TRAVEL COUNSELLORS, LTD. 
139 Kensington High Street, W.8 
(WEStern 1517) 








NU-WAY Aatofme, 
@il-firing +=/ 


NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS 
(BOX 8206) DROITWICH = 


ee 
HOUSES 


TO LET FURNISHED, in border country, 

beds., 3 public rooms. ‘Mod. Cons., etc. : 
ing. Hunting in vicinity. Oct.-March £8/10/« 
per week. Careful tenants only. Box No, 








—- —_______., 


ACCOMMODATION 


ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
Ps tha Boe — for the right person, 
are-a-Flat td.. 175 Piccadilly, . 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). . |S 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE.ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANe- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The- 
Spectator, published weekly at New York, 
NY, for October 1. 1960. 

1, The names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, and managing director are:— 

Publisher: E. T. Deacon, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WCl1, England. 

Editor: Brian Inglis, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1, England. ‘ 

Managing Director: H. 8. Janes, 99 Gower 
Street, London, WCl, England. 

2. The owners are:— 

The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
London, WC1, England. 

Ian Gilmour, 99 Gower Street, Londom, 
WCi, England. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold 
ing 1 per cent. or more or total amount of 
bonds, mortgages. or other securities are; 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and $8 include, in caseg 
where the stockholder or security holder ap* 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting. also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the | 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in & 
capacity other than that of a bona 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distr 
buted. through the mails or otherwise. to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months pre 
ceding the date shown above was 40.588, 

E. T. DEACON, 
Publisher, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

26th day of September, oe 2 





. NOVAN, 
Solicitor and Commissioner for Oaths, 


Tuition by Post 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For those who wish in spare time to 
study for an examination with ultimate 
betterment in view U.C.C., founded 1887, 
provides home study courses for General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary and 
Advanced Levels; all Boards), London 
University Entrance requirements and 
examinations for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc. 
B.Sc.(Econ)., LL.B. B.D., B.Mus.), 
Bar (Pts I & 11), and many other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. 
Moderate fees, payable by instalments. - 
3% PROSPECTUS free from the Registray= 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Pe  - ££, 








nag as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by > i 
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